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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or 
sketches submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return if unsuitable. 

Country Lire undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to 
such MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in COUNTRY 
LirE can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 


A COLLEGE OF ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT 


AST Friday evening Sir William. Wells in an 
interesting lecture delivered at the Auctioneers’ 
and Fstate Agents’ Institute discussed the prospects 
and purposes of the College of Estate Management 
which has just been incorporated under the auspices 

of the Institute. He insisted, and there can be no doubt 
of his being right, that all connected with land should have 
some special preparation for the profession to which they 
are called. He did not exempt even the landowner. In 
the future much more than in the past land-owning is 
going to be a profession. Some might put it, alternatively, 
that if it did not become that it might cease altogether. In 
regard to land, we want to return in some measure to the 
old conditions. ‘The squire of the eighteenth century, 
as a rule, drew practically all his revenue from the land, 
and, in consequence, he was very much interested in its 
development. ‘The progress made in those days in English 
agriculture must be attributed in large measure to the 
experimental and other work done by the owners. In the 
future the landowner may have to face a struggle for 
existence. People ignorant of the conditions are apt to 
rush to the conclusion that he is an unnecessary and 
expensive part of the system. The labourer and the 
farmer frequently assume that they can do without him. 
They have never done that yet, and probably the experiment 
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will be disastrous, because in spite of the outcry agains 
Capital at the present moment it must always continu 
to be necessary to production. But the landowner mu: 
be especially trained if he is going to justify his positio: 
by works. To a great extent he is provided for at th: 
present moment at Cambridge, Oxford and the othe 
Universities, though probably his education there is mor: 
in regard to principles and less technical than is desirabk 
for actual practice. 

Those whose ambition is to manage estates have no 
previously had an opportunity of obtaining any diplom: 
of their fitness. Only one university professes to give : 
degree of the kind, and that is the University of London 
but no one has yet applied for it, and the arrangement is 
evidently not satisfactory. The degree is obtained by 
passing certain examinations and does not require attendance 
at lectures or residence in any particular town. It is to 
fill this gap in our educational arrangements that the new 
College has been called into being. The College is noi 
to be run for monetary gain, but all its funds and profits 
are to be devoted to the provision of free education and 
the improvement of educational facilities for the profession. 
The curriculum is concerned chiefly with providing a 
sound technical education for estate managers and at the 
same time give ai opportunity to men in practice of bringing 
their knowledge up to date. It is hoped that in view of 
the trend of educational thought at the present time it 
will be possible to make arrangements whereby those young 
men engaged in offices will be able to free themselves from 
their duties on all days and hours requiring their attendance 
at College. Here there would be a happy conjunction of 
theory and practice, which are so frequently kept asunder. 
The most fruitful method of building up a good education 
is to carry on teaching and practical work simultaneously. 

Another useful object is to establish a post-graduate 
side to the College. As far as we can gather, the system 
adopted will be that of which provincial medical men 
take advantage when they in holiday-time come up to 
town, attend lectures and take whatever practice they can 
in the hospitals. ‘Thus they are not left stranded behind 
continually advancing science. 

The scheme is a great one in conception and seems 
to be in the way of being admirably worked out. There 
has been no time during which estate agents required a 
wider knowledge than they do at:the present moment. 
Let anyone just fancy what subjects crowd one and another 
into the life of one of them. An estate agent, in the 
country at any rate, must have a good knowledge o/ 
agriculture or he cannot get on. Included in that should 
be a mastery of the principles of forestry, since it is to b: 
hoped there are few estates now which will not have 
certain amount of land laid out in woodland. In addition 
the estate agent must have a good knowledge of architectur 
and of the principles of sanitation. Without these he i 
at the mercy of men who have not his practical experienc 
of what is required. These are only a few of the chic 
subjects on which an estate agent ought to be thoroughi 
well informed. Many others will suggest themselves, an 
it is obvious that the new College has a very wide area i 
which to work. We welcome the appearance of this colleg 
on the principle of wider application. All classes connecte 
with land receive a fair amount of general education. Bu 
if a new spirit is to flood the whole of the landed interest 
there must be increased technical education for each class 
Without it the owner can only be a figurehead or rent: 
charger. No one can manage land without technica! 
education, no one can farm it, and even the laboure: 
needs technical education to do his work with efficiency. 





Our Frontispiece 


N the first page of this week’s issue of Country LIFE i: 
given a new portrait of His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians with Queen Elizabeth and their children, the Duke of 


Brabant, Prince Charles Theodore and Princess }. Aarie- José. 
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furniture should be sent as soon as possible to CouNtRY Lire, and followed 
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¥ HATEVER may be the ultimate issue of the 
German Revolution, European statesmen will 
do well to consider the situation it discloses. 
None can be so misled as to believe that the 
spirit of militarism could be wiped out in 
‘many in a year, or a decade, or even in half a century. 
ias been nourished and instilled into the lives of the 
rman people since the time of Frederick the Great, and 
‘he beginning of the War it dominated every other schoo! 
o| politics. The most extreme Socialists fell in with the 
kh. user’s plan for securing world domination at the risk of 
c uplete overthrow. But, for several generations before, 
Socialism had been growing in the very heart of Kaiserdom. 
Tlie leaders and founders of the movement were almost all 
Germans, and- German books are the authorities to be 
consulted on Socialism. The two extremes, absolute 
Monarchists and Socialists, drew together when it appeared 
to them that a short campaign would be sufficient to 
establish German pre-eminence. When the project failed 
the bond of union was smashed and the two parties 
sundered. Nevertheless the ablest and strongest of them 
persistently hold their original opinions, and it is not 
likely that this will be the last plot to re-establish militarism. 
Great monarchies do not fall so easily. 


nrrenaA 


WHEN a man’s expenditure has been exceeding his 

income and he makes up his mind to get his financial 
position re-established on a sound basis there is only one 
course open. It is to say: ‘‘ I have so much to spend and 
nothing more. Whatever temptations assail me or what- 
ever inducements, good, bad and indifferent, are held out, 
the expenditure must not go above the limit set.”” That 
is the only course for a country also. At the present 
moment the outgoings of every Government department 
are increasing far beyond any possible increase in revenue. 
Itis as futile as it is easy for the Government to declare 
that the total expenditure of the country must be kept 
down. It would be far more practical to find out 
what the country can spend at the present moment 
without getting further into debt, and what it can do to 
get out of debt. Then, if the total were split up among the 
various departments and a limit set to the spending of each 
department, some progress in economy would be possible. 
There is none being made just now. Words effect no 
saving, and it is of little use to point out the great 
advantage of various expensive schemes now brought before 
the ocuntry. If we cannot afford to carry them out, they 
should be dropped for the time being, at least. 


(,AMES and sports must always have their ups and 

downs of enthusiasm. University men to-day 
probably take more interest in the Rugby match than 
they do in the Sports and the Boat Race put together, 
although the Boat Race still comes easily first as a popular 
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festival. The Sports were a great event in the eighties 
and nineties, but have lost much ground in the present 
century, and the enormously increased popularity of golf and 
lawn tennis will prevent them from ever quite attaining to 
to their old glory. But there are few things more exciting 
or dramatic than a fine foot race ; few that demand more 
determination and self-denial: and so it is pleasant to notice 
that the coming renewal of the University Sports is arousing 
plenty of interest. On both sides there are some fine 
athletes, but it is already clear that one race will dwart 
all the rest. ‘There is nothing that can quite compare with 
a quarter mile run out to the last brave inch, and the 
meeting of Rudd of Oxford and Butler of Cambridge should 
be a classic race, fit to compare with those of the immortals, 
Jordon and Fitzherbert, who fought out their battle for 
four years in succession and parted with honours easy. 


WE doubt if very many novel readers could say on the 

spot who was the author of ‘“‘ Coming Thro’ the 
Rye,” a book that gained an immense success on its first 
publication. She who wrote it died last week. Her name 
was Helen Mathers, and it is an example of the iniquity 
of oblivion that just because she had given up novel writing 
for a considerable period before her death her name had 
yassed altogether out of public recollection. Yet Miss 
Mathers performed a very useful task. Prim Victorian 
inothers looked rather severely at daughters who read 
“Coming Thro’ the Rye.” It was considered decidedly 
risqué in those days, although the seasoned reader of to-day 
would think it almost milky. But the author was taking 
her own way and set aside many of the stiffnesses and con- 
ventions and prejudices which kept everything in the 
shape of freedom of thought and even freedom of gesture 
out of the lives of the young women of the middle of 
last century. Miss Mathers wrote many novels after that, 
and some did very well, although she did not repeat 
in all its glory the success of her youth. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY 
SONATA OF 


AN UNACCOMPANIED 
BACH. 
Down on the wind, down on the wind, 
Down on the wind 
We blow our little horns. 
The grasshopper sits 
With a blade of grass between his knees, 
And blows with his lips on the razor edge, 
His beady eyes turned up to the skies 
in ecstacies, 
And down on the wind, down on the wind, 
Down on the wind 
We blow our little horns, 
Faieries born. 
Midge and gnat and wasp and gauzy fly, 
And on the sudden gusts 
A bee goes by, 
Booming. 
Down on the wind, down on the wind, 
Down on the wind 
We dip our feet in running water 
With sudden laughter, 
And all the bell flowers chime 
The time 
With sudden laughter, 
And down on the wind, down on the wind 
We blow our horns long after. 


ANNE F. Brown. 


‘TALKING of novels, a discussion at Oxford some little 

time ago has kept simmering in the papers ever since, 
chiefly owing to a deliverance of Sir Arthur Quiller Couch. 
He is all for cutting short the comment which is so common 
in the novel of to-day and, in his own words, “ putting 
characters on the stage fair and square and making them 
explain themselves.” It should not be forgotten that if 
this deliverance of the Oxford Professor of Literature be 
observed, then Thackeray was a very great sinner. Fe is 
always taking the people of his novels by the buttonhole 
and talking confidentially to and about them. His great 


model, Henry Fielding, was addicted to the same practice. 
So was Scott, and who shall say that “ Les ‘Trois Mousque- 
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taires’ is better than “ Ivanhoe ” simply because Dumas 
did not intersperse in his story the quantity of comment 
that Sir Walter did. In our opinion it is much better for 
the young writer to start without formule of any kind. 
The end in view is to make an interesting story, and success 
depends primarily on whether the author be interesting 
himself or not. If he is, then the manner natural to him 
will be one to employ. It is to the man who has little 
of individuality that a formula is valuable, because it enables 
him to assume a virtue which he does not possess. 


AST week saw a most successful performance, by the 
Cambridge Marlowe Society, of Webster’s ‘* White 
Divel.” It took place in the familiar old A.D.C. Theatre 
tucked away in its narrow little street off Jesus Lane, and 
proved a worthy successor of last May Week’s achievement 
in the shape of ‘* King Henry IV,” Part1. All who have ever 
seen Shakespeare at the A.D.C. know how an uncontrollable 
desire to laugh is apt to seize upon the audience at every 
entrance or exit of some tall young gentleman dressed as a 
lady who is uncertain what he ought to do with his hands. 
They will know what high praise it is to say that for five 
nights Cambridge audiences watched the ‘“‘ White Divel ” 
for over three hours and a half at a stretch with no moment 
of boredom or flippancy and with the most genuine interest 
and enjoyment. However fine the play in itself, this is 
wonderful testimony to the power of enthusiasm and 
sincerity among the actors. No names appear on the pro- 
programmes of the Marlowe Society, and so no confidence 
must be violated, but it must be permissible especially to 
thank the anonymous gentleman who played Flamineo 
for a finished and beautiful performance. 


‘THE Royal Army Medical Corps did splendid and 

efficient service during the War, and when occasion 
required it showed a bravery unexcelled by any other part 
of the Force. It is well, therefore, that they should have 
a special memorial, and a scheme has been drawn up 
to give this idea practical form. A committee has been 
formed by representatives of the Regular, Special Reserve, 
Territorial and Civilian medical services, along with the 
Presidents of the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
of England, and the present and past Director-Generals 
of the Army, and has met and decided that a permanent 
memorial should be erected in London, with replicas in 
Edinburgh and Dublin, if funds are available. Those who 
wish to help may obtain information by writing to the 
honorary secretary, Captain A. R. Wright, at the War Office. 


‘THE decision of the Government to encourage the home 

population to produce its own bacon is in every way 
to be commended. ‘The number of pigs in this country, 
which has fallen to a dangerous limit, could easily be brought 
up to something higher than its old level without costing 
the country or anybody a penny. On the contrary, it would 
be money in the pockets of all pig-owners. On a large 
scale pigs can be kept cheaply enough by anyone who has 
the run of a certain amount of woodland and pasture. 
Pigs will almost fatten of themselves under these conditions, 
as has been demonstrated over and over again by our 
correspondent Mr. S. F. Edge. But, at the same time, 
every villager should be encouraged to keep a pig in the 
way he used to do years before the War. 


A DINNER at the Pilgrims’ Club has come to be regarded 

as the natural send-off to an Ambassador from this 
country to the United States, and that to Sir Auckland 
Geddes was as brilliant and successful as any of its pre- 
decessors. ‘The speech of the evening was made by the 
guest. Sir Auckland’s pawky Scottish humour delighted 
the audience, but the essential part of his oration was the 
passage in which he analysed the relations between America 
and this country. At bottom John Bull and his cousin 
Jonathan are the best of friends. ‘They made this evident 
when they fought as one in the war against militarism and 
tyranny. But, on the other hand, they are not exempt 
from the quarrels incidental to family life. Sir Auckland 
pointed out in the cool, quiet manner of his race that a 
great deal of hot air was generated during the War, and 
figuratively the two countries embraced one another in the 
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pages of their respective Press. But after rhapsody comes 
reaction. ‘There would be no use in denying the exis ence 
of a critical attitude in this country towards some © the 
recent proceedings of the United States, and at the ther 
side of the water this criticism was returned with int. -est. 
The function of an Ambassador at Washington is to si -vey 
outbursts like these without exaggeration and wit jout 
excessive feeling. Looked at in their due propo tion 
they are only incidental to transactions between a reat 
Republic and a great Empire. If, as we believe, the ur. Jer- 
standing of what is to be done is the first and most impo: tant 
step towards performance, we may look forward vith 
confidence to the success of Sir Auckland Geddes in his 
new position. 


IN a written answer to Colonel Lambert Ward, the 

Postmaster-General states that the amount of the 
deposits in the Savings Bank on March Ist, 1914, was, 
approximately, one hundred and eighty-nine million pounds, 
and on March Ist, 1920, it was two hundred and sixty-six 
million pounds. Now, these are very astonishing figures 
They only give a very rough idea of the savings made by 
the working classes during that period. In order to get 
the total it will be necessary to add the amount saved by 
investing in Government loan, particularly in those forms 
of it which were drawn up for the benefit of those of small 
means, such as the fifteen shillings and sixpence which in 
due course was to develop into a pound. The saving is 
to be heartily welcomed. It is a sign of frugality that can 
be set against the thoughtless prodigality of some of those 
who were making high wages during the war. In one way, 
too, it is curious as showing that large numbers of the 
population prefer the small interest and what they fancy 
the greater security of the Post Office to the larger interest 
of the Government loans. But the main point is that this 
increase of savings in the popular bank of the working classes 
shows that the dog Wages has not, after all, fallen greatly 
behind the hare Increased Prices. Indeed, it would be 
truer to say that it had caught and killed it. 


I HEARD PAN PIPING. 
I heard Pan piping where the olives grow, 
And saw three almonds blossoming, three almonds in a row. 
And lighter than the foam on the wind-blown sea 
By their frail loveliness danced Persephone. 
Danced to Pan's piping, and about her feet 
Sprang a host of violets, very small and sweet. 
I heard Pan piping where the olives grow, 
And saw three almonds blossoming, three almonds in a row. 
JOAN CAMPEELL. 


R. JUSTICE DARLING, in giving judgment on \ hat 
is called the ‘‘ Medium in the Mask ”’ case, incident lly 
gave a description that would be thought a parody, © it 
were not absolutely true, on what some people believ: to 
be the existence after death. Mr. Justice Darling .id 
that the time of the dead “‘ was so little occupied in the : ext 
world and it was such a dreary place that they were perfe ‘ly 
ready to come to the Criterion Theatre and ati nd 
matinees.” He added that personally he thought ‘is 
ought to be one of the chief punishments, if there w. ; a 
place of punishment. He said spirits were appare tly 
ready to count the pennies in overcoat pockets and to : ad 
a jumble of German and English nonsense, and hec. 1- 
cluded with the remark that if this was the sort of existe’ -¢ 
imposed on those who had. ceased to exist in this |. ¢, 
“‘ well might we weep for the friends who had died.” 


SOME of the weekly and morning papers are writ 
that Lord Grey of Fallodon may possibly return ‘ 
active politics as leader of the Liberal Party. On the face 
of it, we do not believe there is any truth in this rumour. 
Lord Grey has certainly no desire to assume the place of 
Liberal leader in the House of Lords. During his abst: 
tion from party politics he has concentrated his attention 
upon the League of Nations, and it is his greatest ambition 
to have it established. It was with the utmost reluctance 
that he undertook the mission to the United States which 
turned out so successfully, and in addition to his own dislike 
to re-entering the arena of political controversy there are 
very substantial reasons for his refraining from doing so. 
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SIR WILLIAM ORPEN’S PEACE PICTURES 


HE monotonous and, as it seemed then, the interminable 

proceedings of the Paris Peace Congress had pleasant 

interludes for some of the delegates, when 

they sat for their portraits to one of the two 

official artists of the Congress—Major Sir 
William ‘Orpen, R.A., K.B.E., or Major Augustus 
John. Both artists habitually wore uniform in 
Paris. Orpen was attached to the Army Service 
Corps. Augustus John wore the shoulder-straps of 
the Canadians, and he professed that he was stopped 
every day in the streets by Canadian soldiers who 
asked if he came from Toronto or Winnipeg. Some 
of Augustus John’s peace pictures are now being 
exhibited in London. The illustrations accompany- 
ing this article are reproductions of a series of 
about forty studies of statesmen, soldiers and sailors 
that Orpen painted as the preliminary to his great 
picture of the Signing of the Treaty at Versailles, 
which is now practically finished. 

The quality of the man’s work is, of course, as 
much affected by his character as by his technical 
skill, and I am convinced that one does not begin 
to appreciate Orpen’s portraits unless one remembers 
that he is an Irishman with an overwhelming sense 
of humour. I do not suggest that his work is not 
serious. On the contrary, when Orpen paints he works 
with a fierce intensity that in two or three hours 
wears him out, exactly as a hotly contested race 
wears out a sprint runner. The concentration of 
observation and imagination is complete, and he is 
absorbed by the determination to get on his canvas the 
sitter as he sees him with his keen individual eyes. 

Mr. Shaw once claimed that he possesses 
abnormal eyes that enable him to see things as they 
are, while most people only contrive to see things as 
they want them to be. Mr. Shaw comes tion. 
Dublin. So does Sir William Orpen, and his e:es 
have the Shavian characteristic. The child in a 
pettish temper is often told to look into the glass 
and be ashamed of himself ; but the trouble is that, 
when we do look into the glass, we so rarely see 
ourselves as we really are. Orpen has the capacity 
to see a great deal more of his fellows than they can 
see. He sees pompous incapacity imagining itself 
genius and halting weakness thinking itself strength, 
and he chuckles while he is painting what he sees. 
The chuckle is the Orpen quality. It is evident in 
many of his portraits. It would have made him a 
famous and rather wicked caricaturist if he had not 
become a great painter. He hasa pleasant habit, by 
the way, of ornamenting his private letters with pen 
and ink illustrations that are a joy to his corre- 
spondents and are often shrewd comments on the 
doings of the highly placed. 

The Peace Congress portraits were painted in an 
improvised studio in the Hétel Astoria, one of the 
many Paris hotels, taken over by the British Peace 
Mission. All his sitters were busy men, and his 
appointments with them were often at the most un- 
comfortably early hours. President Wilson sat to 
him three times during a brief after-lunch hour, and 
in almost every case Orpen had much less time for 
his portrait than the artist commonly demands. I 
mention this fact because it illustrates his power 
for quick, concentrated observation. 

The technical equipment of the artist need not 
be accented. That is something that the layman can 
appreciate without the power to explain. The beauty 
of his work is obvious enough even in the black and 
white reproductions—the harmony, the construction, 
the dignity. But these portraits are most interest- 
ing to me for the revelation of character that they 
carry with them. 

In one instance, at least, what I imagine was an 
accident has materially assisted the artist in this 
respect. Paris was very cold during the early months 
of last year, and Lord Robert Cecil is by no means 
robust. I suppose he sat to Orpen in an overcoat 
because the studio was chilly, but the fact is curi- 
ously appropriate. Lord Robert faces the world in 
an overcoat. He is essentially a man who calls out 
for protection against searching realities. In the 
painting of the head the artist has succeeded in 
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suggesting the high-souled asceticism and the accompanying 


arrogance of a typical English aristocrat. 
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sympathetic and in a sense open-minded ; but, try as he may, 
he can never suffer common persons gladly. I suggest that 
all this is written large in this picture of a fine personality who 
is, perhaps, a little too fine for the workaday world. 

The Wilson portrait is masterly in its revelation of character. 
The history of the months that have passed since the closing 
of the Paris Congress have proved to demonstration that 
President Wilson is a lath who painted himself to represent iron, 
a man obstinate about unessentials but easily beaten on vital 
issues. A photograph of Mr. Wilson may possibly support 
the view of him that was commonly held in Europe when he 
first crossed the Atlantic, that he was a second Lincoln destined 
to re-arrange the affairs of men on the basis of justice and 
goodwill. That was the Wilson legend. The Orpen portrait tells 
the truth as everyone now knows it, and one can only adimre 
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Mr. Wilson’s courage in giving Orpen the opportunity to put 
the truth on record. His picture of Mr. Wilson equally with 
his picture of Lord Robert Cecil suggests aloofness, but with 
Lord Robert Cecil it is the aloofness of faith in himself, while 
with Mr. Wilson it is the aloofness of the man who is never 
quite sure. 

A very different picture is the strong, characteristic portrait 
of Admiral Beatty. Here is a man forceful and obvious, the 
man of action who meets you with the blunt declaration “‘ There’s 
no damn nonsense about me.” Admiral Beatty was one of 
the most interesting figures in the Victory March through London. 
Most of the great soldiers were moved by the drama of the 
occasion. Not a few of them fully rose to its histrionic 
opportunities. But Beatty strode along at the head of his sailors, 
utterly indifferent to the cheering, obviously bored by the whole 
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proceedings. The march was a troublesome duty that had to 
be performed, and the sooner it was over the better. It is a 
curious fact that very few of the famous men of action in the 
history of the world have disliked what may be called the circus 
ide of success. Indeed, most of them have thoroughly enjoyed 
t. Nelson would have loved to have been the central figure 
in a great procession through London. But Wellington would 
have loathed it, and in Orpen’s picture of Admiral Beatty one 


can see something of Wellington’s unsentimental grimness and 
impatience with the trimmings of his profession. 
Unquestionably, two of the greatest figures at the Peace 
Congress were the South African statesmen, General Smuts, 
and the late General Botha, and in painting them Orpen has 
risen to the top both of his skill and his understanding. It 
is true of him as it is true of all really inspired artists that he can 
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only do his best when his interest is thoroughly held. When 
Orpen is bored by one of his subjects he can paint really badly. 
His genius is most evident when his imagination is enthralled. 

General Botha was a practical mystic, a man of affairs, 
an experienced statesman who thoroughly realised the necessity 
for constant compromise in human affairs, and at the same time 
a man of vision and faith. Orpen tells us all this, and he adds 
to it the pathetic fact that was evident to everyone who saw 
General Botha in Paris that the War had told upon him 
and that he was in bad health. The indoor life at the Peace 
Conference administered the final blow to a constitution already 
enfeebled by War strain and anxiety. His face was dominated 
by his striking eyes, and in the eyes of the man as he lived, 
as in the eyes of the man as we see him in Orpen’s portrait, 
there was the suggestion of tired sadness. 
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General Smuts has many of the qualities of his dead friend 
and leader, but there was something always of the artist 
in the very appearance of Botha. There is a good deal of 
the best type of the man of law about Smuts. It appears 
to me to be abundantly evident in these two portraits how 
fully Orpen appreciated the qualities of the men. I saw 
him a good deal during the time when he was painting 
them, and I know how much they intrigued him and 
how earnestly he strove to tell all that could be told about 
them. 

An even more difficult subject, because of his strangeness, 
was Colonel Lawrence, the young Oxford man who was nick- 
named during the War “ the uncrowned king of Arabia.” Colonel 
Lawrence is a quiet, fair young man, rather dandified in manner 
and appearance, and the last person in the world whom the casual 
acquaintance would credit with strange and hazardous adventures. 
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His voice is quiet and he speaks very little. But behind an 
apparent diffidence there is a wealth of self-confidence, and, 
one may perhaps be allowed to add, a certain measure of self- 
satisfaction. His eyes, too, and his pose tell of courage anc 
enterprise and persistence. When you first meet Colone! 
Lawrence you are astounded to hear of his achievements, but 
afterwards they seem quite reasonable and, once more, it seems 
to me that Orpen has succeeded in painting the man as he is, 
not perhaps quite so successfully as in the cases of President 
Wilson and General Botha, but in a manner only possible to an 
artist with all the qualities of genius. 

It is impossible to leave Orpen without some reference to 
the unaffected, jovial character of a man whom success has 
not only not spoiled but not even affected. Sir William 
Orpen is a boy who will never grow up if he lives to be a 
hundred. Sipney Dark. 
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ERE are days in every year which make the rest of life 
worth while. They come sparsely, it is true; they are 
among Nature’s great deceptions. ‘They are full of an 
illusive peace, of an illusive gaiety, of an illusive 
optimism. In mid-winter, in times of gale and autumnal 

violence, in nights of pitchy, impenetrable blackness or of 

uttermost storm, one is now and then disposed to think lies the 
bedrock soul of the woman called Nature. ‘Then come these perfect 
days: these perfect hours of lingering autumn when, as it might 
seem, the quiet fragrance of 
centuries distils upon woods 
and fields—and cities, too: an 
alchemy hardly to be expressed. 

Then come summer nights 

full of a warm, still scent of 

clover, corn, grass and flowers ; 
and happiness born of gardens. 

But of all these deceptions, the 

greatest and most precious, 

because stillborn and evanes- 
cent and long-delayed, are the 
first hot, sunny days of spring 
which come any time between 

March and May. They have 

magic, and leap from the heart 

of winter or from circumstances 
the least promising. 

One morning a year ago 
damp fog yet lay upon the 
streets and roof-tops of the 
great city of Sheffield. Six 
o’clock had barely struck ; and 
the year was at that stage when 
apple - blossom was_ bursting 
and may whitening in the 
suburban gardens. Nor was 
it possible to say, mist resolving, 
whether sunshine might result 
or chill drizzle of the early 
North. Black workers clustered 
about the tram lines, passing 
townward to factory or 
forge. Beyond the tram lines, 
the road rose and rose, houses or 
cottages vaguely peering through 
the thick mist. Somewhere be- 
vond lay the moors that were 
invisible. Stone wall succeeded 
hedge, and_ bracken - strewn 
fields those of sprouting corn. 
There was no traffic seen upon 
the road save an occasional 
farmer’s cart making towards 
the city. Still the fog clung to 
highland and lowland alike; 
everything, the very surface of 
the road, was saturated with 
damp. On all sides, moorland 
encroached on arable and 
pasture, and the air grew, if 
anything, keener and more 
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penetrating. At last, the loneliness of all the high far-stretching 
moor country began to be felt, the only human figure seen being 
that of a solitary old man cutting turf sods by the wayside. 
An old-fashioned Derbyshire peasant, he had passed all his days 
in a near-by stone and turfed cottage, now working on a farm, 
now doing odd jobs for the county council. It was a good year 
for the grouse, he said ; it was a better one for the foxes which 
during the War had thriven and multiplied exceedingly, and 
with the advent of the cubs preyed unceasingly upon the young 
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biic;. Then the opacity of the mist grew lighter, fer juniper 
buses and thorn trees not far distant suddenly became clear, 
anc a pale, luminous glow hung over the dale that lay somewhere 
beneath. The mist did not lift, but was parted by waves and 
bro .d beams of sunlight. For a moment or two all that world 
was tinted pale gold—and sparkled. Then the mist closed in 
again, and a greyness, cold, damp, obscuring, succeeded. But 
there was seen level, grey-blue sky above. And unexpectedly the 
mis's fell back once more like wreaths of smoke, great banks of 
vapour clinging only to the broad trough of the vale. Light 
everywhere spread and crept. Now wide stretches of country 
appeared many miles away and all that world began to glisten. 
The sun broke through. : 

It revealed the whole wide range of the moors a thousand 
feet up. Dew sparkled on little lawns and patches of vivid 
green grass; the great banks of fresh bracken, green on pale 
yellow stems, of fern, and the mauve-pink patches of heather 
were saturated with it. The brackish-green of land pools 
reflected light to mossy depths, and a hundred little runnels 
of water trickled out of the mossy peat soil through rough-piled 
stones of the grey roadside wall. Running water could always 
be heard. Insects began to dance in the sunlight. It was as if, 
with the conquest of the sun, 
all life suddenly awoke—became 
vocal and active and after a 
while microscopically apparent. 

The dominating sound 
was the crowing of the cock 
grouse. Everywhere, it seemed, 
they had suddenly sprung to 
life.“ Ck—cr-ruk—ck—-ck ! 
Ck — er - ruk — cuk — cuk ! ” 
sounded all about the hil!ls— 
sometimes very near. It was 
not easy to locate the sound, but 
after a few minutes’ watching 
the erect head and neck could 
be seen above a clump of 
heather. ‘Then the bird ran 
forward into a green open 
space and uttered his familiar 
call. It was answered from a 
short distance by the 
low maternal “cluck” of a 


hen which was invisible. This 
happened several times, the 
cock grouse crowing and 
running forward, the hen Arthur Brook. 
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answering with a low “cluck,” a little nearer each time. 
Between whiles the cock would peck unconcernedly at the young 
ling about him and the bronzy green bracken fronds. But 
when at length he came to a patch of green lawn beneath an 
old twisted rowan he stood stock still as though expecting or 
sighting something. Thereupon the hen bird appeared from the 
bracken and heather, accompanied by her brood, which busily 
and delightedly spread about the green. The old cock stalked 
forward, and the whole family continued happily to wander 
about the dew-glistening grass. 

That self-same domestic episode was being enacted in 
half a dozen other secluded grassy spots within a radius of 
a few hundred yards. On the further slope of the moorland, 
however, a new, quick movement caught the eye and held it. 
There, above a rough wagon track much used in autumn by the 
peat and bracken carts, there where some great burrow of rabbits 
had once been, as was disclosed by the bare earth exposed— 
a pin-point of the reddish-brown-black moor seemed to revelve, 
to gyrate. Some minutes and concentration through the 
field-glass were needed to explain the mystery. A very portion 
of the moor seemed active. A kestrel hanging far above seemed, 
too, to be watching the mystery. Curlew came crying, piping 
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overhead in slow-winged, heavy flight from some glistening 
marsh water down in the dale, to their nests on the upper moor- 
land. Strange pipings were everywhere heard in place of the 
cold, damp silence. Cries of the lapwings came to the ear, 
and the wild, pitiful whistle of two sparrowhawks which, high 
up on the side of the brae, seemed in a gnarled and battered 
thorn tree to contemplate the building of a nest. 

Then the mystery explained itself. A litter of fox cubs— 
active, darting, twisting, curiously deceptive and puzzling 
reddish-brown molecules of the moor. Unconscious of 
observation as they were, it was possible to creep nearer 
and see all. They numbered four. Up and down the bank, 
in and out the old rabbit-holes, as far as the furze-brake on the 
lip of the bank, and then among the encroaching roots of an 
old crab-apple, they scuttled, twisted, writhed. At a distance 
it was like watching a pack of stoats or weasels fighting. At 
times the young foxes would disappear—disappear absolutely 
within the great burrow, leaving no sign. But something would 
presently stir several yards away out in the heather. And again 
a sharp-pointed head would appear, ears cocked ; and simul- 
taneously other heads would peep from holes in the burrow, still, 
intent; and the four, brothers and sisters, would fall to tumbling 
again, a furry mass, at times indistinguishable one from another. 

It went on for some time—until the young foxes tired and 
sunbeams crept round to where they were, and with absurd 
abandon they laid their little bodies sideways to rest. No vixen 
appeared. It may be she was watching from concealment 
in the heather ; it is probable ; no human eye could have dis- 
covered her stillness. And the dog-fox would be away up in 
the dry bracken or preparing to sleep through the hot day in 
some fir clump or larchwood. But what a picture that was ! 
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What a picture of circumambient content, this home of the 
fox-cubs, the moorland stretching wide on every hanc, the 
great dale beneath, with its patchwork of climbing fields 
seamed with grey stone walls and all its harsher lines sot ened 
by the girdling blue mist : the fresh and sparkling atmosr rere; 
everywhere the warm, heather-scented inrush of spring. Over 
the lip of the hill the road now descended towards B;: slow. 
Upon that morning of mist and sunshine and dew and ‘orth- 
coming heat and impending summer, it seemed a faér, way 
meandering through a faéry world. On the one hand moo. and 
purple, reddish-brown and green, steeply ascending ev n to 
rocks and crags; on the other, falling to a tiny valley of su; «rbly 
vivid, brilliant emerald green. And this latter was cur >usly 
studded with pines so as to form a kind of grove or shady little 
park—a paradise of birds. Here one heard the song o the 
whitethroat. ‘Tree-pipits, a coleny of them, perched on Wigs 
and repeatedly flung themselves into the air, singing, as it vere, 
for sheer joy of the thing. The call of the cuckoo was insis ‘ent; 
in the shady grove, the vivid green of whose grass contr.sted 
delicately with the deeper profound green of the pines, mazpies 
and jays flitted and called. The place gleamed like a beautiful 
jewel in the ruder setting of the moorland. Through it a 
stream rippled on the way to Baslow. Beside it a cottage 
stood inhabited by a solitary elderly woman. That was a 
spot to dream of, with the heather-clad hillside climbing up 
behind and the cock grouse crowing almost down in the 
kitchen garden amid the apple blossom. Old purple plum 
trees stood around ; rabbits came out and played on the stream’s 
sunny bank; larchwoods, pale, sensitive, green, clothed the 
further side of the dale. . . . It was a spot in which to 
dream an idyll over breakfast. 





THE DISPERSAL OF ART TREASURES 
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HE English have always shown themselves wise and 
generous collectors. They have not spared money ; 
they have gathered their treasures with taste; and they 
have kept them with the care which they deserved. Even 
though the treasures have delighted the eyes only of 
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the collectors and their friends, the thought that they were 
here in our midst added to our national pride. And now 
they are all being dispersed, whatever shape they assume— 
manuscripts, books, bronzes, furniture. Once more thev 
are being sent, most probably across the sea, and, if go they must, 
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what Englishman is there who will not lament their departure ? 
We can only hope that they will fall into hands worthy to receive 
them, under eyes worthy to look upon them. 

The second portion of Mr. Yates Thompson’s illuminated 
manuscripts contains specimens of singular beauty and rarity. 
There is not one of them which does not possess a distinctive 
feature of itsown. If John of Gaunt’s Psalter is the king of them 
all, one or two others dispute its sovereignty for some separate 
quality of their own. The Hegesippus of the twelfth century, 
for instance, will always be remarkable for its binding. ‘ In 
all my hundred manuscripts,” says Mr. Yates Thompson, “ I 
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of great kings and brave captains. Here, for example, is the 
Venerable Bede’s ‘‘ Life of St. Cuthbert,” which was written 
about 1180, and remained for 200 years in the Cathedral Library 
at Durham. In 1380 it was lent, as is recorded duly in the 
Library’s catalogue, to Richard le Scrope, Archbishop of York, 
with whose death—he was beheaded in 1405—the manuscript 
disappeared for some centuries, until it was sold by Sir John 
Lawson and bought by Mr. Yates Thompson in 1906. No one 
knows what were its adventures in the intervening years ; yet, 
unless a dark age awaits us, it will not go unrecorded a second 
time. The Psalter of John of Gaunt, already mentioned, has 
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doubt if there are six original bindings, and yet here, in one of the 
oldest of them all, we have the original stamped leather, with 
its circular medallions, its sprays of foliage, its wiverns and 
cockatrices, its lions, peacocks, its fighting battleaxe even, 
almost as fresh as when stamped on the leather.” That is a 
true description of a binding which is as strong and simple in 
style as are all the masterpieces of art, no matter to what age 
or kind they belong. 

And the manuscripts are interesting, not merely for the 
beauty of their craftsmanship, but for the history that lies 
behind them. They have been the treasured possessions of 
fair ladies ; they have been the companions in war or peace 
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had a no less memorable career, and again we hear nothing 
of its adventures in later times. Written and painted for the 
daughters of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, it was given by them to 
John of Gaunt, and is known to have passed inte the possession 
of the ill fated Henry VI or his wife. 

But to which ever manuscript you turn you will find the 
same romantic association. The Hours of Henry VII’s Queen, 
Elizabeth, contains a prayer for the soul of Cesill, Duchess of 
Warwick, who for her second husband had John Tiptoft, the 
notorious Earl of Worcester, the Italianate scholar, who was known 
to his countrymen as the Butcher of England, and this manuscript 
presently became the possession of Mary Queen of Scots. And 





who could look without wonder upon the Boccaccio, a triumph 
of the painter’s art, and cherished by its owner, Admiral Prigent 
de Coétivy, a fighting sailor cf France, who played his part in 
the Hundred Years’ War, and was killed at Cherbourg by an 
English cannon ball in 1441. 

By the side of his signature he set always the device 
of his wife, who was the daughter of the infamous Giles 
de Rais, who, under the name of Bluebeard, is still a 
terror to the nursery; Coétivy, indeed, was a lover of 
books as well as a sailor, and his small and precious library 
accompanied him on his vovages. Appositely does Mr. Yates 
Thompson quote from one of his letters, in which he gives 
strict orders to his servants how to pack his manuscripts for a 
journey. “ Enveloppez trés-bein mes jivres,” says he, “ et 
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les faites enfoncer en pippes et par maniére que, s’ilz chevient 
en l’eaue, qu’ilz ne se puissant mouller ne gaster en aucune 
mani¢re.” ‘Thus writes the true lover of books, who believes 
that even such things of beauty as his Boccaccio are to be read 
as well as looked upon. 

Half way between the illuminated manuscripts and the 
printed books, that we know, come the marvels of Fust and 
Schoeffer, of Jenson and Vérard. The eight volumes, printed 
on vellum in the fifteenth century, which form part of Mr. 
Yates Thompson’s collection, are the finest examples of their 
kind. They still piously conform to the tradition of the older 
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art. The transition came, as transitions always come, pruc ently 
and deliberately. The artists in illumination still found work to 
do in decorating the printed page with borders and in pa iting 
initials with gold and blue and vermilion. And whe: the 
habit of ornament ceased we were left only with “ the lack 
art,” as it was called, which for good or evil has meant infi itely 


more to the world than all the skill and ingenuity of the m kers 
of manuscripts. 
And then, as a contrast, which will strike the  nost 


indolent eye, there comes the volume of ‘“ Shakespare- 
ana” from Longnor Hall, near Shrewsbury. The five 


little books are bound together in one volume. ‘hey 
owe nothing to the beauty of their typography. The vi \lum 
covers, bordered with gilt, are stained by age and 


soiled (let us hope) by the 
hands of many readers. The 
print, the paper, and _ the 
title-pages suggest the chap- 
book, which was eagerly 
bought, passed from hand 

to hand, and_ read, most 
often, to pieces. The rarity of 

the books attests their popu- 
larity. And yet their literary 
interest is far greater than that 

of all the manuscripts. The 
poems of Shakespeare have long 

since become part of our na- 
tional inheritance ; they are to 

be found in every house that 

= pretends to reading and writing; 
2 and the manuscripts, exclusive 
| and aristocratic, have remained 
* the prizes of the great and the 
rich, Think what the little 
vellum-bound volume contains ! 

A defective copy of the “ Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim and Sonnets ” 
(1599), made up of two issues— 

one of them hitherto unknown, 

the third edition of ‘‘ Lucrece,” 

of which only one other perfect 

: copy is known; Thomas 
vd Middleton’s “Ghost of 
Lucrece,” unique and hitherto 
unknown ; a little work called 

** Emaricdulfe,” of which only 

one other copy exists; and, 
finally, the fifth edition of 

** Venus and Adonis,” of which 

the title-page, at any rate, is 
unique. Doubtless, had : not 
been for the Britwell Sale, this 
marvellous volume migh: not 

so soon have seen the ight. 

But here it is for the ric’ and 

the curious to compete fo , and 


he who buys it will not  atter 
the lust of the eye, bu the 
curiosity of the mind. [hat 
it will find its way to the | itish 
Museum, which is its oper 
home, is too much to « pect. 


It is to be hoped that :_ will 
not cross the estrangi: sea. 
But so much rarity in sc small 
a space is not ofter dis 


covered, and_ there no 
scholar who would not « light 
to look upon the poe: s as 
the author himself saw em, 


the privilege vere 
given him. They err the 
foolish ones, who pre end 
that the chase of early ec ‘ions 
is a branch of coxcombr: 
And then for those to whom books and manuscrip's are 
closed there are two collections of bronzes and other wor\s of 
art, of which Messrs. Best and Lord Bray are the happy poss sors. 
Here is a masterpiece by Benvenuto Cellini, there a Maconna 
and Child of Donatello. Never was so noble a saltcella: seen 
as that in which a sea-god threatens a sea-monster with his 
trident. But there is scarcely a single object which the most 
fastidious collector would not be eager to add to his cabinet, ane 
I can wish the sale no better fortune than high prices and English 
buyers. We have lost much in the War. Let us not be denuded 
of our trea-ures of art and literature. CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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rfect St. Cuthbert at Lindisfarne ‘‘ admonishes some birds not to interfere On the left, 
mas with the grain that his boy is sowing.” 
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David kneeling before Nathan. On the right, David’s 
son by Bathsheba lying on a bed, David prostrate. 
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T is as a home of the Duke and Duchess of Lauderdale 

while he ruled Scotland for Charles II, and—as tradition 

has it—was wont to use one of its rooms as an occasional 

council chamber with his fellow ministers of the “‘ Cabal,” 

that Ham House is chiefly known and valued, for it retains 
the full savour of those years. But, though much was then 
done to enlarge, decorate and furnish it sumptuously, it has a 
previous but little recorded history and existence, so that it 
needs close study of its fabric and ornament to decide what 
manner of dwelling it was before 1672, when the Countess of 
Dysart brought it in marriage to her second husband, then Earl 
of Lauderdale, but about to be given a dukedom. 

Ham House stands within the parish and manor of Petersham, 
but its grounds extend into the manor of Ham, which is part of 
the parish of Kingston. Both manors came to the Crown in 
the fifteenth century, but had previously been under separate 
ownership. Manning and Bray’s “ History of Surrey,” pub- 
lished in 1804, tells us how, at the time of the Doomsday Survey, 
Petersham belonged to Chertsey Abbey, when 100 acres of 
its demesne lands were “ occupied by the Lord himself, and 
the remaining four hundred by fifteen Villans regardant and two 
Bordars. Here was also a Fishery for which the occupant paid 
to the Lord a yearly acknowledgement of a thousand Fels and 
as many of that smaller species of Lamprey, which for distinction’s 
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sake our Naturalists call Lampers.” In 1415 the abbot and 
brethren conveyed the manor to Henry V, and it remained 
with the Crown, which obtained the manor of Ham seventy 
years later by the treason and forfeiture of Lord Lovel, the 
Yorkist leader who fought against Henry VII at both Bosworth 
and Stoke. When James I created his elder son, Henry, Prince 
of Wales and gave him an establishment in 1610, he assigned to 
him Richmond Palace as a residence and granted him the 
adjacent manors of Petersham and Ham. In that very year 
Sir Thomas Vavasor set up the front door of his newly built 
house at Ham, and had carved thereon, as we still see (Fig. 4), 
his initials, the date and the loyal wish “ vivaT REx.” This 
erection of a fine house, within the area of a manor that was 
just passing to him, was quite enough to give rise to the tradition 
that the house was “ built for Prince Henry.” But he had 
no further connection with it than his right of certain “ suit 
and service’ from its owner in his manorial court. Vavasor 
had evidently acquired one or more of the holdings of the old 
“Villans regardant,” the land on which he built his house 
being “‘ holden of the manor of Petersham by Copy of the 
Court Roll.” Sir Thomas’s connection with Ham is strangely 
meteoric—effulgent for a moment, but whence he came and 
whither he- went is not recorded in the annals of the manor 
or the pages of Manning and Bray, where we merely learn that 
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Copvright. 2.—THE NORTH-EAST WING AND LOGGIA. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
The statue of Father Thames in terra cotta is signed ‘‘ Coade, Lambeth,” and, therefore, dates from the second half of the eighteenth century. 
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3.—_FROM THE NORTH-WEST. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Showing the loggia and the main doorway. 


4.—THE FRONT DOORWAY. “COUNTRY LIFE." 


Sir Thomas Vavasor’s initials and the date 1610 are carved on the oak door. 
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Ham House “ appears from t! 
Rolls to have been first erect« 
as a mansion by Sir Thom 
Vavasor, Knight Marsh: 
(and in 1611 appointe 
together with Sir Franc 
Bacon, Judge of the Marshal 
Court, then newly  erecte 
within the Verge of the Court 
and to have been surrendere 
by him together with certai 
customary lands to John Eai 
of Holderness, who died ji 
1624 or 1625.” 

John Ramsay, born i) 
1580, was page to King Jame 
of Scotland and, as such, h 
played a foremost part ii 
rescuing the King’ whe: 
Gowrie and his brother seize: 
him on an August Tuesday ii 
1600. So impressed was the 
King by the magnitude of th: 
danger he had escaped that 
he “went to church every 
Tuesday during the rest oi 
his life,” and never forgot his 
rescuer, whom he at once 
knighted. Coming to England 
with the King, Sir John was 
made Viscount Haddington in 
1606, and in January, 1621, 
Ear! of Holdernesse. No 
doubt, Ham had passed from 
Vavasor to him some time 
before this date, when the 
English barony of Kingston- 
upon-Thames was also con- 
ferred upon him, a. title 
borne for three months by 
his son, at whose baptism in 
1618 Prince Charles had stood 
sponsor, but who died in 
March of the year when his 
father became an earl. The 
latter did not, as Manning and 
Bray write, die “in 1624 or 
1625,” but in the early days 
of 1626, having, two years 
previously, taken as his 
second wife Martha, a 
daughter of Sir William 
Cokayne, one of London’s 
merchant princes, who had a 
country house in Kingston 
parish. The Earl! left mn 
surviving issue. We shall sex 
that a nephew became executo! 
and that the Dowager Countess 
had Ham House left to he 
for life. 

Like Vavasor, th 
Ramsays were  copyholde: 
only, and that is why a 
their transactions respectin 
the estate had to be entere 
in the Court Rells. Mean 
while there had been chang« 
in the lordship of the Petershar 
manor, which, on _ Princ 
Henry’s death, passed to Princ: 
Charles, who gave a_ leas: 
there of—that is, of hi: 
manorial rights and dues— 
to a family called Cole, living 
in the parish and buried i 
its church, where a monu 
ment records the death of 
grandfather and grandson in 
the same year, 1624. Thus, 
it is Frances Cole who i: 
Lady of the Manor when the 
Ramsays want to part with 
Ham House; and, among its 
muniments, which, with Lord 
Dysart’s permission, his cousin 
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Miss Hack kindly searched for 
the purposes of this narrative, 
is a paper giving certain 
extracts from the manorial 
writings as follows : 
In a Roll at a Court held 
May 9th Co.—1633 
Ramsay, Sir George to W™ Murray, 
the Revercon of Ham howse and 
Coppiehold Land thereto belonginge 
after the death of Martha Countess 
of Holdernesse. 

Murray, William to the Lady of 
the Mannor the sayd howse and 
Coppiehold Land. 

Cole, Frances, Lady of the Mannor 
grants the same howse and Land 
to William Murray. 


As the Holdernesse dowager 
and her second husband, Lord 
Willoughby, surrender her life 
intrest in the property, William 
Mi: sray enters into occupation. 
Bu he does not remain a 
co; holder. The Cole lease of 
the manor comes to an end, 
an. Charles I grants the lease 
of oth Petersham and Ham 
to he man who had _ been 
ass. iated with him _ since 
bo, ood and was now a gentle- 
ma’ of his bedchamber. 
cotsmen were appointed 
as | tors to King James’ sons, 
and \ecame secretaries to the 
pri es when the latter ceased 
to ced tutors. Sir Adam 
Ne. on was secretary to 
Pri _ Henry when the latter 
die 11612, and hoped to be 
app. )ted to act in the same 
capa ‘ty for Prince Charles. 
Ind d, he had some “ contes- 
tatio ” for the place with 
Tho. 1as Murray (tutor to the 
younzer prince), claiming it on 
the ;rounds of his seniority 
and experience, and only with- 
drawing when he found that 
Murray made it “the chief 
end of his hopes.” Thomas 
Murray, of the Tullibardine 
family, had a brother William, 
minister of the parish of 
Dysart, in the county of Fife, 
whose son, also William, was 
appointed, no doubt at the 
tutor’s instigation, a member of 
the boy Charles’s household. 
Bishop Burnet afterwards wrote : 
Mr Murray of the bedchamber 
had been page and whipping- 
boy to Charles I and had great 
credit with him, not only in 


procuring private favours, but 
in all his counsels. 4 


n 


It was the whipping - boy’s 
office to be castigated when his 
princely companion behaved ill, 
the idea being that the real 
culprit, loath to see another 
punished for his fault, would 
be driven to work and behave 
well ““ of purpose to redeem the 
boy,” as a playwright, who was 
amember of Prince Henry’s 
household, puts it. The whip- 
ping-boy of Charles the Prince 
became, in due course, the 
gentleman of the bedchamber 
of Charles the King. Although 
he held no important office 
and, in public life, was quite in 
the background, his relations 
with the King were intimate 
and influential, and that he 
knew how to draw his advantage 
therefrom is clear from the 
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This was originally the ceiling of the great chamber above the hall; when the floor was removed 


Copyrignt 


it became the ceiling of the hall. 


6.—THE HALL. 
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Originally hall and great chamber above ; but the floor was removed and the gallery introduced in the 





eighteenth century. 
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purchase of Ham House and the grant of the manors a few 


years after Charles had come to the Crown. 


What manner of home was it that William Murray acquired, 
In the absence of any written record 
we can only goto the house itself for an answer to these questions, 


and what did he do to it ? 


and the answer can only be of a conjectural! nature, 
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7.—THE UPPER FLIGHTS OF 


Sir Thomas Vavasor adopted for his house several elements 
fairly new at that time. There were the then fashionable 
loggias (Fig. 3), such as were also being included at Hatfield 
and Bramshill, at Aston Hall and Holland House. His fenestra- 
tion was not only quite symmetrical, it was also of equal sized 
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two-light windows only, with nothing to differentiate i: 
the classic aperture which Inigo Jones was about to int: 
except the structural mullion which continued in occ: 
use until the Restoration and even after. But the plan i olg. 
fashioned. It was an H-shaped house, with hall occ 
half the central block, entered behind screens and lit o1 
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THE GREAT STAIRCASE ASCENDING TO THE SECOND FLOOR. 


sides ; that is to say, the central block was only one room thick. 
The north side (Fig. 1) has not been very essentially altered. 
The Lauderdales replaced the gables which it must have pos 
sessed by a hipped roof resting on a modillioned cornice. They 
cut out roundels for busts above the ground floor windows, 
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and these were continued in the sashed bays which 
were thrown out from the ends of the wings (Fig. 2). 
The rest is as Vavasor built it and as Holdernesse 
and Murray used it. 

There is no sign of exterior change between 1610 
and 1672. But there is reason to conclude that 
certain interior changes were made by the intervening 
owners. The great staircase (Fig. 7) is surely too 
early for 1610 and too late for 1672. Long before that 
Pratt at Coleshill, Webb at Thorpe and Tyttenhanger 
had introduced the broad, flat-topped hand-rail which 
continued to prevail after the Restoration. At Ham 
we find the section with the upstanding roll moulding 
that the hand can grasp. It obtained throughout 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James and would have 
been used by Vavasor. But not so the panels of the 
balustrade and the other enrichments. Pierced and 
carved panels in the place of balusters were used 
under James I as at Crewe and Aston Halls, “ Crom- 
wel!’ House and Rawdon House, but they all date 
from the end of.the reign and are of strapwork 
desen. The staircase, which in every way bears 
clo:< likeness to that at Ham, is the one erected by 
Hu nphry and Anne Forster at Aldermaston in 1636, 
afte: Ham House had passed to the Murrays. There 
is t| e same section of hand-rail above, and the same 
fru. -swag decorated string below. The balustrade 
pan ls have neither the earlier strapwork nor the 
late acanthus scrolls. At Aldermaston, although 
the: is one cannon, they are essentially heraldic, at 
Ha: almost entirely martial, every sort of military 
troy y and engine being represented—a choice of 
mot which gave rise to the absurd assumption 
that he staircase was designed in honour of General 
Tol mache (a grandson of William Murray), whose 
mili ry career dates from the days of William III. 
Not only does its woodwork fit in with the first 
peri | of Murray ownership, but the plasterwork of 
the « iling and staircase soffits are characteristic of 
the me date. The soffits (Fig. 8) have somewhat 
solid y composed bay-leaf wreaths, quite similar in 
char :cter and treatment to those in the Coleshill hall 
ceili. zg, and, going upstairs to what, in William 
Murvay’s days, will have been the great chamber over 
the hall, we shall find the ceiling (Fig. 5), like the 
three principal ones at Coleshill, taking the form of 
oblong panels framed by massive ribs that look like 
structural beams covered with enriched plaster, which 
enrichment, in the soffiting, is the same interlaced 
guilloche as that of the Coleshill hall. Through 
the great parlour—which became the state dining- 
room of the Lauderdales and was thrown into the 
hall (Fig. 6) in the eighteenth century—we reach 
the north drawing-room (Fig. 10), still in the original 
house, and here we not only find a ceiling of the 
same character, but also wall linings reminding us 
of those at Thorpe. The Ham room is more 
ambitious in its enrichment, but there is the same 
love of a very broken architrave supported by a 
half pilaster in the middle line of its panels as 
in the Thorpe and also the Tyttenhanger doorways, 
and certainly none of the more reticent and finer 
lines that prevailed as the reign of Charles II pro- 
gressed, and that we do, in a measure, find in the 
gallery and south rooms at Ham. The inference, 
therefore, is that the plaster and woodwork in the 
north rooms are in the style that prevailed when 
Coleshill, Thorpe and Tyttenhanger were being built 
and decorated—that is, the closing years of the 
Commonwealth and the opening ones of the Restor- 
ation, when William Murray’s daughter was the 
wife of Sir Lionel Tollemache. The staircase will 
be of the same date, if not even rather earlier. 
If we are to believe Bishop Burnet, William 
Murray was a cautious Scotsman who well knew 
how to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds. “He was well turned for a Court, very 
insinuating but ‘very false,” and there were those 
who declared that he carried the King’s secrets to the 
opposite camp. Certain it is that, although at 
Oxford in 1643 Charles I by patent created him 
Earl of Dysart, and although in Scotland in 1651 
Charles II confirmed this peerage, yet, beyond a 
very short detention in the Tower of London, he 
seems to have suffered little pains and penalties 
under the Commonwealth. True his prudent 
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foresight may have disenabled 
Parliament from sequestering 
Ham House, as, probably to 
make sure against all eventuali- 
ties whatever régime prevailed, 
he had, soon after his marriage, 
conveyed “Ham House and 
lands to such uses as.Catherine 
the wife of William Murray 
shall appoynt,” as a Court 
Roll of 1634 informs us. But 
another of 1649 shows that the- 
manors remained his since 
“William Murray Esq. has 
taxes allowed him for one 
whole year for the manors of 
Petersham and Ham” on 
payment of a few pounds. To 
avoid offence he never used 
his title, and the owners of 
Ham were known as Mr. and 
Mrs. William Murray to the 
end of their lives. When those 
lives did end appears doubtful. 
The wife was buried at Peter- 
sham and the coffin plate is at 
Ham House. It informs us that 
“Ye Honorably Descended 
Catherine Bruce, Late Wyfe 
to William Murray Esquire 
— Departed this Mortall 
Life at her House at Ham ” 
in the year 1649. But in Mr. 
Gibbs’ edition of Cockayne’s 
peerage we are informed that 
“she was living May 1651,” 
while her husband, whose 
reputed death is in that year, 
is mentioned as being alive, 
in a letter of 1653 written by 
Sir Edward Nicholas to Sir 
Edward Hyde. What seems 
quite clear is that Ham was 
“her House,” and that at her 
death, if not earlier by con- 





veyance, it passed to her 
eldest surviving daughter Fae 
Elizabeth, who was already the MORES a 
wife of Sir Lionel Tollemache oO oe 
of Helmingham. That Suffolk RP a SO ee Gs 
estate had come to his ancestor PIE cape, oy Pe 
through marriage with its em ee Nee oe tS 
heiress, Edith Joyce, under ieee 
Henry VII, and they rebuilt 
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the house in the following reign. 
Their great-grandson was in 
the first batch of baronets when the order was instituted in 
1611, and it was his grandson who became third baronet in 
1640 and married Elizabeth Murray at some date previous to the 
birth of their eldest son in 1648. H. Avray TIPPING. 


GUINEA FOWLS FOR PROFIT 
AND AMUSEMENT. 


Ts rearing of guinea-fowls always seems rather neglected, 





and as they require less food than any other fowl, it is 

curious that they are not reared in large numbers in these 
days of expensive poultry food, as, if properly managed, they 
are delicious table fowls, and are ready for eating in the very 
early spring, just after the shooting season ends and when 
poultry is most scarce. Some people say that the guinea-fowl 
is tough and tasteless for eating, and so it is if treated as poultry. 
The secret of guinea-fowls is this. They are naturally game and 
should be treated as much like game as is possible; so when 
killed they should be hung as long or longer than pheasants. 
I kept two pairs of guinea-fowls, and always reckoned to have 
two or three young ones ready for killing every week from the end 
of the shooting season until Easter, so it seems to me that if 
anyone could go in for them on a large scale, he would have a 
large supply of very valuable food for the early spring market. 
I arranged my guinea-fowls in a house near a little wood, and 
away from the poultry yard, as, though they are troublesome 
with other poultry, they are friendly with pheasants, and I 
often had the wild pheasants laying in the same nest as the guinea- 
fowls. Guinea-fowls pair, and the cocks fight very little among 
themselves. I used to let mine live wild in the wood, feeding 
them night and morning with a little corn near their house, in 
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which they sometimes used to sleep in very cold weath r, but 
usually they roosted in the trees, and fed themselves a go ( deal 


in the wood too. The guinea hens made their nests in th: wood 
in long grass under bushes, such as pheasants choose fc their 
nests. 

I used to leave the eggs in the nest until the hen h: | Jaid 
about twenty, and then take six or eight away. W1 1 the 


guinea hen had laid about twenty eggs she began to and 


on the same day I used to set the eggs I had taken awa under 
a common brooding hen, and then, when the chickens |} ‘ched, 
I used to give all except four or five (to keep the mother . ppy), 
to the common hen, for though guinea hens generally h ch all 
their eggs, they make very poor mothers, and usually nr naged 
to lose the four or five left to their care through going too st for 


the little chicks in the long grass. 

As guinea-fowls are, in their own country, wood-bi the 
chickens should be reared like young pheasants, not pu‘ 1 the 
blaze of the sun because they are natives of a hot cour y, as 
many people make the mistake of doing. The commonh. with 
the guinea chicks should be put in a coop where a gra: field 
joins a wood and the sunlight is chequered. For the fi: * few 


days a wire run should be put in front of the coop and aft. . that 
it can be taken away and the chickens allowed to run in a J out 
os they please. They get the food which suits them in t! . field 
ar wood, and sunshine or shade as they fancy, and I fc: nd I 
lost fewer guinea-fowl chickens in most years than either | oung 


pheasants or common chickens. I fed them on egg, boilec hard, 
and bread crumbs for a time, and then rice and groats until 
they were old enough to leave the hen. Then they used ‘9 join 
the old guinea-fowls ana their brothers and sisters who ha: been 
brought up wild, if any had survived. 

The guinea hen sits for a month and two days. The cock 
leaves her quite alone until two days before she hatches, when 
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he returns to her and walks up and down in front of the nest to 
trample down the grass ready for the chickens, and as they hatch 
the hen gives them to him to brood, The guinea hen lays about 
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twenty more eggs and sits again later in the year, but in Scotland 
the weather was too cold for a second brood, so I used the eggs, 
which are very good for eating. M. P. BLAKELOCK. 





THE COLOURS OF 


BUTTERFLIES 


By H. ONsLow. 


GREAT deal has been written as to why butterflies 

have this or that colour and pattern, and why they 

imitate or “ mimic” some unrelated insect with a 

vivid and utterly different appearance for the 

purpose, it is supposed, of self-protection. Strangely, 
however, nothing is known of those brilliant pigments which vie 
with the colours of the rainbow to paint the wings of even 
some of our commonest butterflies. It seems still more 
curious that at present it is only very imperfectly understood 
what produces those amazing effects of jewelled splendour, 
generally spoken of in insects as iridescent colours, that 
wonderful metallic sheen which surpasses the most vivid aniline 
dyes in intensity of colouring, and vies with polished gold and 
silver in brilliancy of reflection. 

Of these colours there are not many examples in England, 
yut everyone must sometimes have seen in early spring the soft 
ambent colour of the Common Blues (Fig. 1); those fairy 
yutterflies, the female of which is often brown, while 
only the male is coloured, 
flitting over the meadows, as 
if the fairies had borrowed 
their wings for mirrors, which 
reflect the blue of the un- 
clouded sky. There are 
others not so well known, 
like the Green Hairstreak, 
whose spangled under sides 
are seldom noticed, because 
as he sits with arched wings 
gracefully folded high over- 
head, their cool, gleaming 
green so matches the 
shimmer of the young 
leaves in the sunshine 
that he appears but an 
extra leaf fluttering in 
the May breeze (Fig. 6). 

The most striking 
example, and therefore 
a one better known, 
though more rarely seen, 
is the Purple Emperor, 
Apatura wis (Fig. 2). 

His wings have the tex- 

ture of shot silk, the 
imperial purple first 
glowing, then fading toa 
sombre brown, as _ his 
wings turn now this way, 

now that, while he floats 

high over the tall oak- 
woods in the sunshine, 
the king indeed of our 
butterflies. If only he 
would always hold him- 
self thus aloof he would not to-day be so scarce an object. 
But alas! he sometimes puts aside his sovereignty and 
comes down to earth, down indeed to the lowest depths ; 
but for what, let it not be even whispered ! 

Iridescent colours as bright as these are also seen in 
humbler insects than the butterfly; the metallic wing- 
cases of many beetles are objects of surpassing beauty, 
such as the polished green of the Rose Beetle, or the 
beautiful scales of the tiny weevils, which flash as many 
colours as the brightest diamond, objects of wonder and 
deep mystery. Small as they are, under a pocket lens they 
appear very beautiful, not unlike the Brazilian Diamond 
Beetle, the prince of scaly beetles, whose body, nigh two 
inches long, is clothed in black and green armour, which 
shimmers and scintillates from vizor to greave, as if covered 
with a coruscating incrustation of precious gems. The 
birds, too, are in some cases no whit less beautiful ; that 
bird of summer days, blue arrow of happiness flying in the 
sunlight between the water and the trees, the kingfisher ; 
or even the cool, amethystine tenderness of the throat of 











Fic. 1.—Lycena icarus (The Com- 

mon Blue). Male, female, under 

side of female, all natural size. 

Male is violet blue ; female brown 

with orange crescents, and on the 

under side brown with black and 
orange spots. 








the turtle dove, and the sombre, bottle blues and greens upon 
the gloomy head and neck of rook or starling. 

It is, of course, the warm moisture of the tropics that 
breeds the most startling coloured insects, with almost un- 
believable hues, like those of the great Australasian butterflies 
(Fig. 3); or the day-flying, swallow-tailed moths of Mada- 
gascar (Fig. 4), whose smouldering fire resembles nothing else 
on earth but a tropical sunset after some grave but distant 
volcanic disturbance. It is indeed strange that such remark- 
able objects should remain a mystery ; just a little is known, 
but not much, and that little is not easy to set down clearly. 

First of all, it is necessary to understand to what any object 
owes its particular colour. The white light from the sun, as 
is generally known, is composed of rays which are all the colours 
of the rainbow. Seen together they are white, but take away 
any colour from the whole, and the remainder will appear 
coloured. A leaf, for instance, as we gaze through the dappled 
pattern to the sky, appears green. ‘This is because the green 
pigment of the leaf, the chlorophyll, has the power of arresting 
and destroying all rays which have a red colour. The light 
that is able to pass through the leaf and reach the eye below 
is green, the colour of the remaining rays of white light 
when the red has been abstracted. Or, if we look down on 
leaves and grass, they still appear green, because, though light 
of all colours strikes their surface, only the green rays are 
reflected. The red rays are destroyed in the substance of 
the leaf and cannot be reflected to the eye. Blood is, of 
course, red for a similar reason; but its pigment, or the 
substance of which it is composed, has the power of absorbing 
the green rays and reflecting or transmitting the red rays. 

Though all colours are caused by the extinction of one 
or other group of the rays in white light, it is known that the 
iridescent colours of butterflies are not, and never could be, due 
to pigments, even if these were a dozen times brighter than they 
are. Such colours are known as structural colours—that is to 


Fic. 2.—Apatura iris (The Purple Emperor). Natural size. Male, 
female (under side). 


Markings white, wings brown, shot with purple. 
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ay, they are caused by the influence that bodies of a certain shape 
have upon the light which strikes them. Indeed, far from being 
pigmented, such bodies are generally as colourless as glass. 
Everyone has seen and perhaps wondered at the colours of a 
triangular piece of glass, a chandelier drop, or the bevelled edge 
of a mirror, structural colours formed in much the same way 
as the rainbow on a showery day. The colours of butterflies 
are due to the same cause as the wonderful hues seen in that 
entrancing pastime of bubble-blowing, or in the films of motor 
oil on a wet road. 

There is really no one with any feeling who can be quite 
dead to the delight of blowing bubbles, or who cannot look 
back on a few happy iridescent hours, at least when they were 
tiny, filled with the joy of soapy, foaming water and entrancing 
clay pipes or macaroni sticks, that so soon became wonderfully 
limp and unmanageable in sticky, eager mouths. Even some 
who are older and more experienced—I count myself among 
these—going about the matter in a more sophisticated way, 
have spent exciting afternoons in creating wonderful glowing 
balls of colour, amazing crystal globes which, with the aid of a 
little cigarette smoke, become mysterious, blue, opalescent 
moon-bubbles, sailing away to break like miniature smoke- 
bombs near some unsuspecting head. Or big bubbles which 
will glide away, containing a little ring of smoke that twists and 
turns within its coloured prison like a phantom snake. And 
with the help of a little common gas I have seen globes nearly 
a foot across 
go floating 
out of doors 
and up into 
the heavens, 
where the 
sun plays 
the most 
unimagin- 
able antics 
with their 
varied 
colour scale. 
Up and up 
they go, 
skirting 
walls and 
eaves as if 
some invis- 
ible djin 
were fend- 
ing them 
away from 
destruction, 
till they 
burst high 
up inthe air, 
things of 
unimagin- 
able beauty 
and won- 
der. But I 
digress in 
attempting 
to explain ; ; 
how the colours of butterflies can resemble anything so flimsy 
and ephemeral ! 

It is first necessary to know that light is a wave motion, 
or a series of ripples, travelling at an inconceivably high speed 
through the ether which pervades all space. These waves, 
which behave in many ways like the ripples in water, are smaller 
than it is possible to imagine. One of the principal characteris- 
tics of all waves has been observed by anyone who has ever 
passed an idle half-hour in that attractive pastime of throwing 
pebbles into smooth water. Wherever a pebble strikes the 
surface there is set up a small circular train of ripples, which 
travel outwards and away in ever-widening circles. A similar 
centre of disturbance is set up in the ether wherever a match is 
struck or a star burns. Now, if a second pebble be thrown, 
or if the thrower is skilled in making the pebble strike the 
wate: twice or thrice, in ‘‘ ducks and drakes,’” two such 
centres are caused, and the ripples travel towards each other 
and meet. It may then be seen, if the day is still, that 
when the ripples meet they counteract and mutually 
destroy each other, tending to form smooth water again. 
This only happens when the two trains of ripples are “‘ out 
of step,” so that the trough of one wave acts against the 
crest of the next ; if the waves are “ in step,” so that two crests 
and two troughs coincide, they help to reinforce one another, 
creating a wave as high as the two put together. Light behaves 


Fic. 3.—Ornithoptera paradisea (male). 
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in an exactly similar way, and it is to this property that 
most brilliant colours may be traced. To understand furt’ ¢ 
we must follow the fortunes of a ray of light as it strikes a | | 
of water. 

The diagram (Fig. 8) shows a ray of light a@ travelling j 
the direction of the arrow, which strikes the surface of 
water at 6. On entering the dense water its speed is retar 
it travels more slowly, and is slightly bent in the directior 
On striking the lower surface of the water most of it 
reflected in the direction d. On passing out of the wa 
in the direction e, it is again slightly bent, as it begins 
travel faster in the air. ‘To understand what happens next 
must be known that other rays of light are falling everywh 
upon the surface of the water. Imagine such a ray, as is sho 
by the dotted line, travelling from m and striking the surf: 
of the water also at d. Some of: the light passes into | 
water, but most is reflected along the path of the other i. 
towards e. Light, as we have seen, travels in waves or ripp!<s 
so there must be two sets of ripples travelling towards the ¢ 
one of which has passed in and out of the water, the other whic 
has been reflected directly from its surface. Obviously, ¢! 
one that has passed through the water is behind the other. 
Now, if the amount of delay, which depends upon the thickness 
of the film of water, is exactly equal to the distance between 
one crest of a light-wave and the next, the two trans of waves 
will be “‘ in step,” and the light will be twice as bright as before ; 
but if the 
path within 
the’ water 
is exactly 
equal to one 
half wave- 
length, the 
two waves 
will mutu- 
ally destroy 
one another 
or “ inter- 
fere,” as it 
is called, 
and an eye 
placed at 
e will see 
nothing. It 
must be re- 
membered 
that the 
light - waves 
are exces- 
sively mi- 
nute, so 
that it is 
only when 
a film of 
water is as 
thin as the 
film of a 
soap-bub! le 
that these 
conditio is 
are fulfill: 1. 

As yet, the cause of the colours still remains unexplain: i. 
The secret lies in the fact that white light, as was said, is me ‘e 
up of all the other colours in the rainbow, and every colour | is 
a slightly different distance between the crests of its wav s. 
Provided the film is thin enough, the amount of the delay is 
bound to be such as to cause the waves of light of at least c 1¢ 
colour to interfere. In the case of a certain bubble, supp: :e 
it to be the red light, then the red light reflected from its surf: °e 
would be destroyed just as efficiently as it is by the green pigm: :t 
in a leaf, and the resulting colour would be green ; that is tos: «, 
it would be the colour of all the rays except the red. Dependii :, 
therefore, on the thickness of the film, any colour may be pr - 
duced. It is even possible to blow bubbles so thin that t! ¢ 
delay caused to the light is shorter than the shortest wave, aid 
the film is a dead black. 

But how can the colours of a gossamer bubble be produc: 1 
in butterflies, which do not fade in twenty years? To unde:- 
stand, it is necessary to examine the scales of at least one suc) 
insect. Take a blue butterfly, bigger than a man’s hand, which 
inhabits the depths of the Amazon forest. It is the same 
luminous blue as Mediterranean water appears when one gaz¢s 
straight into unfathomable depths from a high rock, and its 
name, recalling Troy, “the long Greek ships, and the sea’s 
foaming,” is Morpho menelaus! The scales with which the 
wings are covered are scarcely big enough to be seen except 


Body yellow, wings green and gold, and black. 
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through a lens, but under the microscope they appear as in 
Fig. 5, scale I. Curved scales, attached by a slender root not 
unlike that of a hair, they overlap one another as tiles on a 
roof. A scale from the dull brown under side of the same insect 
is slightly different (see scale II). It has teeth, and the parallel 
lines upon its surface are further apart than in the former case. 
So far, these scales have not revealed much, and were it not for 
the great magnification and clearness of the finest microscopes, 
as well as the complicated cutting mechanism which makes 
it possible to obtain strips of an almost invisible object, the 
minute structure, finer than the wall of a soap-bubble, could 
never have been discovered. 'To see more, it is necessary to 
make a strip, by cutting through the lines CD and EF (see 
scale II). This strip is then turned upon its edge and the cut 
end carefully examined with the highest magnification possible. 
Under these conditions the appearance is like sections III 
and IV, in which the enlargement is about 2,000 diameters, a 
magnification so great as to make the dot upon this “i” appear 
nearly as big as a football. The round section, III, is made 
through OP, orie of the teeth of the scale. Section IV is seen 
to have a certain thickness, the hollow core being filled with 
2. The upper membrane is fashioned into penthouse 
1 ofs, st, each sharp ridge of which corresponds to one of the 
p.rallel lines, called stria, seen on the surface of the scale. 





Fic. 4.—Urania riphaeus (under side) from Madagascar. Natural 
size. The hind wings are magenta, copper and gold, edged with 
pale blue. The fore wings green and blue and black. 
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Fic. 5.—I. Iridescent scale of Morpho menelaus. II. Brown scale of 
Morpho menelaus. III. Transverse section of brown scale through 
extreme tip OP. IV. Transverse section of brown scale through CD 
and EF, showing stria st. V. Transverse section through iridescent 
scale of Morpho menelaus, showing transparent films of chitin cf separated 
by films of air af. Magnification of sections nearly x2000. 
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If the 
iridescent 
scale, I, is 
cut in the 
same way, 
the appear- 
ance is dif- 
ferent. The 
penthouses 
are much 
smaller and 
closer to- 
gether (see 
section V), 
and they 
are also 
darker. 
Moreover, 
the tip of 
each is pro- 
longed into 
a trans- 
parent 
glass - like 
pillar, ef. 
Seen from 
the side, Fic. 6.—Thecla rubi (The Green Hairstreak). Naturat 
that is to size. Under side bright green ; upper side brown. 
say, when 
scale I is cut down the line AB, each one of these pillars appears 
like a long, thin strip. Thus the whole of the surface of the 
scale is covered with excessively thin, glassy strips, cf, fastened 
upon their edges and packed close together. Each strip is 
probably composed of two membranes, and between each pair 








Fic. 7.—Callitera esmeralda (from South America). Natural 
size. The eyes of the hind wings are purple and magenta; 
the wings transparent and faintly iridescent. 


of films there is a thin layer of air, af, as well able to produce 
bright colours as any soap film. ‘Thus, there must be upwards 
of a hundred films of both sorts on each scale, and the whole 
wing is a sheet of overlapping metallic scales. It is no wonder 
that as the light filters in and out of a structure, which is like a 
complicated mass of soap-bubbles, the colour produced is 
astoundingly bright. Moreover, this is not the only way in which 
colours can be produced ; so ingenious is Nature’s pattern that 
such a structure can give colours in at least two other ways. 
It is, indeed, bewildering yet fascinating to try and imagine 
the play of colours that is involved. Next time a Common Blue 
is seen in the spring sunshine consider the wonderful formation 
of the scales, 

whose subtle al- 


chemy can wring as 


the colours of @ 
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of the green 2 \ 
Rose Beetle, or y \ / 
even the dull = a Y: 
flash of light 
from a droning 
bluebottle, con- 
ceals o ptical Fic. 8—Diagram showing the path of’ light when 
secrets as fas- two rays interfere, after being reflected from the 
cinatin g and surfaces of a film of water. abc de, ray reflected 

b from lower surface and interfering with m d e, 
even more OD- ray reflected from upper surface. bc d, distance 
scure. by which one ray is behind the other. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


TOWN 


OME 620 acres of excellent land in 

East Kent, in the richly productive 

country between Ashford and Sitting- 

bourne, will be submitted, at the 

latter place on Friday next, by Messrs. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley, on behalf 
of Mr. Leigh Pemberton, of whose Torry 
Hill estate it forms outlying parts. Mr. 
Dawson’s Scotland Lodge training establish- 
ment, of over 1,000 acres, comes under the 
hammer of the same firm at Salisbury on 
March 3eth. Sales arranged for a late date 
include, on April 7th at Glasgow, the Tulli- 
chewan estate, of 1,030 acres, and on 
April 15th, at Hanover Square, Loch Rosque, 
over 13,000 acres, in the Dingwall district, 
and Dunlossit, nearly 18,500 acres, in the 
Island of Islay. 

The sale of the Newlands Manor estate 
of 2,000 acres, in the vicinity of the New 
Forest, is fixed for June 15th, Messrs. Jackman 
and Masters acting in conjunction with Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley in the matter. 
‘The firm are removing from 100, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh, to go, Princes Street. 
Their London address will in future be 
20 and 21, Hanover Square, and they have 
opened an office at Monte Carlo at 20, Boulevard 
du Nord. 


PART OF BUCKHURST SOLD. 


T,ORD DE LA WARR’S outlying properties 

on his Buckhurst estate, about 1,860 acres, 
have been privately sold, and the auction is 
accordingly cancelled. Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, who carried out the sale, have been 
instructed, jointly with Messrs. Adams and 
Son (Dublin), by General Fetherstonhaugh to 
sell Killua Castle, which was built about 
150 years ago, and stands in a beautiful park 
of 610 acres. 

PRIVATE TREATY DECLINED. 

FFERS by the late Lord Donington’s 

tenants in Derbyshire to buy their holdings 
have been rejected, on the ground that the 
trustees are compelled, by the terms of the 
trust, to submit the property to public com- 
petition. Donington Hall is not among the 
property now in the market. 


SIR GERALD SHUCKBURGH’S LAND. 


MESSRS. JAMES STYLES AND WHIT- 

LOCK (Rugby) announce that they have 
received instructions from Sir Gerald F. S. 
Shuckburgh to sell by auction during the 
summer outlying portions of the Shuckburgh 
estate, Warwickshire, comprising farms and 
accommodation land close to the village of 
Napton. 

NEW UNIVERSITY CLUB SALE. 
"THE freehold in St. James’s Street of the 

New University Club came under the 
hammer of Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., 
on ‘Tuesday Jast, in consequence of the Club 
having the offer of a famous old mansion in 
the neighbourhood, affording more accom- 
modation. There was a large attendance at the 
auction, many wel! known agents being present. 
After a promising show of competition, it was 
found impossible to reach the reserve, and the 
property was bought in at £130,000. ‘There 1s, 
however, little doubt that the investment will in 
due time find its market, for there are few finer 
positions in the West End and the building is 
substantial and extremely well arranged. 


DOROTITY VERNON’S OLD HOME SOLD. 


HE Duke of Rutland’s representatives ac- 
cepted private offers for about 190 of the 
lots which were to have been offered at Bakewell 
this week, and the purchase money for the same 
amounts to about £175,000. Most people 
will probably, however, desire rather to know 
of the fate of two of the lots—Hazelbadge Hall 
and Harthill Hall. Both properties changed 
hands before the auction. ‘The former, famous 
as the home of Dorothy Vernon, is now existing 
as a farmhouse, which has been adapted out of 
part of one of the finest old Elizabethan manor 
houses in the county, dating from thé year 1549. 
The picturesque sixteenth century gable fronts 
the road with two tiers of mullioned windows. 
Beneath the apex of the gable are the arms of 
Vernon and Swynnerton, and the date 1549. 
The property was owned by the Strelleys 
until 1421, when the widow of Sir John Strelley 
granted it to Richard Vernon of Haddon and 


his heirs on payment of 10 marks annually, 
and it eventually passed through the famous 
Dorothy Vernon to the Manners family. It 
was here that the renowned Sir Richard Vernon, 
as High Steward of the Forest and Constable 
of the Castle of the Peak, held his courts with 
a high hand, and it was dignified by the name 
of the Viceregal Lodge. 


A RELIC OF FORMER GRANDEUR: 


ANOTHER relic of former grandeur is Hart- 

hill Hall Farm, also sold privately. The 
manor was held at an early period by a family 
who took their name from the place. Elizabeth, 
the daughter and heiress of Sir Richard de 
Harthill, conveyed this and other manors by 
marriage to Edmund Cockayne in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, and Harthill 
remained with the latter family till 1599, when 
Edward Cockayne sold the manor to an ancestor 
of the Duke of Rutland. The Hall, of which 
one fine gable is the chief remnant, once the 
residence of the Harthills and of the Cockaynes, 
is an ancient stone structure, situated on a 
lofty eminence called ‘‘ Priest Hill,’ 1} miles 
east from Youlgreave. A chapel was erected 
here previous to the year 1259, when Sir Richard 
de Harthill founded a chantry within his chapel 
of Harthill. The building is now occupied 
as a cowhouse, in which may be seen portions 
of a niche and other fragments of the original 
structure. The Hall is now the farmhouse ; 
one of the rooms is oak panelled (‘Tudor period), 
and several ancient oak doors still exist. 


THE ARBOR LOW STONES. 


THE fact that the Arbor Low circle of stones 

had been scheduled under the Ancient 
Monuments Protection Act, 1882, doubtless 
diminished interest in the result of the auction 
of that particular lot, for, no matter what 
happens to it, the Office of Works are the per- 
petual guardians of it, and to that extent it is 
safe for future generations to study. One 
of the best descriptions of Arbor Low was that 
written for the British Archzological Associa- 
tion in 1860 by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson. It 
is worth while to quote the measurements of 
the ruins as he saw them: ‘‘ Arbor Low has 
two entrances. The inner platform is 167ft. 
in diameter, and the ditch is 18ft. broad at 
the bottom. The stones are small compared 
to those of Abury, the largest belonging to the 
circle measuring 13ft. by 7ft. ; while one of the 
largest at Abury measures from 14ft. to 18ft. 
in length, 12ft. 3ins. in height, and 7ft. (varying 
to 2ft. 4ins.) in thickness, and the platform of 
Abury has an average diameter of 1,130ft. 
The agger of Arbor Low is still about 15ft. to 
18ft. high, or from 2oft. to 24ft. to the bottom 
of the ditch, and the circumference at the top 
of it is nearly 82oft.” 


A STRATTON STREET MANSION. 


"THE sale of the freehold of 15, Stratton 
Street, Piccadilly, has been entrusted to 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons and will be held 
in May. Captain H. A. Johnstone’s commission 
to the late C. J. Harold Cooper to build No. 15 
took about seven years to carry out. Few, if 
any, modern town mansions exhibit a greater 
lavishness of effort, on the part of woodcarvers 
in particular, and it is said that the carved 
mahogany, cedar, satinwood and oak cost 
about £58,000. The situation of the house is 
quiet, considering its proximity to Piccadilly, 
and up to the present it has enjoyed the 
advantage of overlooking the pleasant grounds 
of Devonshire House. The future of the latter 
property is, however, rather doubtful. 

Lord Shaw of Dunfermline has directed 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons to dispose of the 
mansion in Palace Gate, facing the Broad 
Walk of Kensington Gardens. The firm is 
also to sell the freehold of 1, Lowther 
Gardens, at the corner of Prince’s Gate and 
Prince Consort Road, a house with oak 
panelled hall containing a grand organ, and 
very well fitted in other respects for enter- 
taining on a considerable scale. 


BURTON HALL. 


HE Duke of Somerset has decided to 
sell Burton Hall, near Loughborough, 
placed in the centre of the Quorn Hunt. It 
comprises an interesting old house standing 
high in its park and woodlands of about 
100 acres, with old pleasure grounds with 
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clipped yew hedges, etc., first-rate hun 
stables, lodge and four cottages; and Me. «, 
Hampton and Sons are also selling a numbe_ 9f 
village properties. 
IMPENDING DEVON SALES. 

AS has happened so often of late, the i st 

hint of a probability of the sale of a |:-ge 
estate, the North Devon properties of "Ir, 
H.N. G. Stucley, came in an informal man er 
at a farmers’ dinner. Mr. Stucley’s deci: on 
to dispose of a large area of land has been 
forced upon him by the growing burden of 
taxation and upkeep of property and_ his 
indisposition to raise the rents against the 
sitting tenants. Mr. Stucley’s assertion that 
the step he has had to contemplate is causing 
him sincere regret is not hard to believe, and 
his tenantry also deeply deplore the prospect 
of the severance of their relations as landlord 
and tenants. He has lived among _ them, 
and in this way the sale differs essentially from 
so many. of merely “ outlying portions” of 
properties of which their owners really knew 
little or nothing. 


ROLLESTON HALL AGAIN RESERVED. 


HE operation of the break-up of estates 
is seen in the matter of the Rolleston 
Hall estate. This splendid residential and 
agricultural estate, for so long held by the 
late Sir Oswald Mosley, whose name as an 
agriculturist and country gentleman was 
deservedly esteemed all over the country, has 
lately been placed under the hammer of Messrs, 
Trollope by the present Sir Oswald Mosley, 
first at Burton-on-Trent, when the main por- 
tion of the land was sold, and then last week at 
Rolleston itself, when the remaining portion 
passed into new hands, with the exception only of 
the mansion house and a few scores of acres 
around it. As it stands to-day Rolleston Hall 
seems to offer an ideal opening for an institu- 
tion, and institutional uses are, as has been 
pointed out in these columns, the ultimate 
destiny of many of the larger country houses, 
especially when, as in this present instance, 
they have been shorn of all the dignity of the 
ownership of broad acres around them. But 
Rolleston still retains sufficient land to make 
it eminently suitable for some public or other 
purpose, failing the possibility of an acceptable 
offer from anyone who wished to continue 
to utilise the fine house for its original purpose. 
The second sale has yielded about £35,000. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S HANTS 
HOME. 


VERY attractive in every way, and not leust 

on account of its associations with Floreiice 
Nightingale, the Embley Park estate is worthy 
of a passing reference. The estate comprises 
the well known mansion and about 3,800 acies, 
just to the north of the New Forest. ‘lhe 
rhododendron drive of three miles is a feat: re 
of the park. Messrs. Daniel Smith, Oak ey 
and Garrard are the agents for the sale, . id 
it is probable that the property will c ne 
under their hammer early in the summer. 

Embley is a medium-sized Tudor hc :se 
with great oriels and many picturesque gal °s, 
and terraced gardens sloping to the lo er 
ground. It formerly belonged to Mr. Will m 
Edward Shore, who inherited it from his gr: t- 
uncle, Peter Nightingale, and changed is 
name to William Edward Nightingale. ‘1 ‘s 
was the father of Florence Nightingale, w 9, 
as a girl, frequently spent the winter at Emb’ +, 
and the summer at Lea Hurst, in Derbysh °, 
which also belonged to her father. Ma \ 
records of Miss Nightingale’s life at Emb \ 
remain, and it was there that she wrote ! + 
impressions of Kaiserworth, an _instituti n 
for the care of the destitute near Dusseldc 
where she first decided that nursing could 
made a calling suitable for ladies. 


LORD LINCOLNSHIRE’S SALE. 


OVER £200 an acre was obtained by Mess‘: 
J. Carter Jonas and Sons at Lord Lincoln- 
shire’s sale of land in the neighbourhood of 
pSalding. Among the lots was the historic 
Monk’s House Farm, of g91 acres, for 
which the tenant paid £10,300. Spalding 
local authority bought some _ lots for 
housing, and Lord ~ Lincolnshire presented 
a certain amount of land to them for the 
same purpose. ARBITER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HUNTING ETHICS. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir—(a) Has a farmer any redress (short of 
killing foxes) for the following? Being the 
owner of the land, but not of the adjoining 
coverts, he wrote to the M.F.H. requesting him 
to come and reduce the foxes who were playing 
the dickens with his poultry. The M.F.H. 
came and, under the impression that the 
coverts, as well as the land, were the farmer’s 
own property, drew the covers—with the result 
he received a “‘ stuffy ’’ letter from the shooting 
tenant. Now the unfortunate farmer has to 
put up with the foxes, or kill them himself ! 
(p) A tenant farmer on the boundary of two 
Hunts, surrounded with big coverts. One side 
is regularly hunted, but the other Hunt never 
comes near these coverts. B writes to the 
M.F.H., who is hunting near, and requests 
him to come, subject to shooting tenants not 
objecting. M.F.H. replies unable, although 
wiling, as the coverts belong to other Hunt. 
What should B do? I know what he will do, 
and do not blame him !—Fep-up Farmer. 

[In regard to (A), it is essential that the 
farmer, the shooting tenant and the Master of 
Hounds should try to work together. Their 
in crests do not lie so far apart as might appear. 
Those of the farmer are centred in his crops, 
those of the shooting tenant in his game, and 
th.-e of the M.F.H. in his foxes. The farmer, 
in order that his poultry may be protected, 
desires that the hounds should meet in the 
co.-tts in order that the foxes may be driven 
aw. », reduced in numbers or destroyed. The 
shooting tenant ought to share that interest, 
ber.use it is not to the advantage of his sport 
the: there should be too many foxes. They 
lik» pheasant just as much as they do chicken. 
Bu: he might possibly be annoyed because the 
hovnds came at an inconvenient time—say, 
ju:: before an important shoot. The farmer 
ouzlt to have consulted him before speaking 
to ine Master of Hounds. The Master of 
Hounds, is generally scrupulous about accept- 
ing the invitation of a farmer, but in this case he 
thought that the invitation came from the 
owner or occupier of the coverts. As a rule he 
is 2 good sportsman, too, and an agriculturist. 
He does not want the chickens destroyed ; he 
does not want the game destroyed more than 
is necessary ; and he knows that really very 
little harm is done by running hounds through 
a covert. The game may be flustered a little, 
but there is no permanent alarm and the birds 
soon return. It would appear, then, the best 
course for all parties is to exercise tact and 
mutual forbearance, especially as the Farmers’ 
Union has committed itself to a policy of making 
the sportsmen responsible for the depredation 
of the game. In (rR) it would appear that the 
M.F.H. neglected a plain duty in not hunting 
the coverts in this country. He ought cither 
to do it or arrange that the other M.F.H. who 
hunts the adjoining covert should put his dogs 
into this one also. Hunting men are only 
asking for trouble if they do not arrange in 
some way to meet the moderate demands of 
shooting tenants and tenant farmers.—Eb.] 


TRAMPS AND ‘THEIR SIGNS. 
To THE EpirTor. 
Sir,—In answer to “ Australian” in the issue 
of Country Lire for February 28th, I send 
the hieroglyphics used by tramps. I am not 
sure what book they were in, but think it 
was a slang dictionary. 


No good; know too much, and too 
poor. 
Stop. If you have what they want, they’ll 
buy. They are pretty fly (knowing). 
Go in this direction; it is better than 
the other road, nothing that way. 

Bone (good). Safe for a cold tatur if 
for nothing else. 

Coopered (spoilt) by too many tramps 
calling here. 

Gammy (unfavourable) ; like to have 
you taken up. Mind the dog. 


Flummuxed (dangerous) ; 
month in quod. 


sure of a 


OO0dOoY »~x 


@ Religious, but tidy on the whole. 
—(Miss) J. Nisierr. 


A TREE 3,000 YEARS OLD. 
To THE EpiTor. 


Sir,—OF all trees the dragon tree of the Canary 
Islands is one of the most remarkable, more 


especially for its extreme longevity. The most 
celebrated was that at Orotava in Teneriffe, 
which was unfortunately destroyed in a great 
gale some years ago. Alexander von Humboldt 
estimated its age at 6,000 years, and with 
this most botanists are inclined to agree. Once 
very plentiful in the Canaries, they have been 
much reduced in numbers, and of those still 
remaining, that at Lagunasis the finestspecimen. 
Still far from its prime, it is estimated to be 
Over 3,000 years old. From the bark of these 
trees there exudes a resinous gum, blood red 
in colour, which becomes hard, and was 
formerly collected and exported in considerable 
quantities, as it was considered of great value 
medicinally, and was known commercially as 


photograph was taken from almost exactly 
the same spot, but a few feet nearer, as a bush 
had grown up in the interval, and it will be 
seen, on comparing the two photographs, that 
they are practically identical, and no appreciable 
change had taken place in nine years.— 
Geo. LAMLEY. 

[The dragon tree is an arborescent lily, 
somewhat like a palm in its growth, but branch- 
ing when old. The old dragon tree at Orotava 
was found by Humboldt to be 4sft. in circum- 
ference in 1799, and he believed that it had not 
increased in girth since 1402, when Béthencourt 
described it as a very large and hollow tree 
““A tree like this of slow growth, which for 
centuries changed so little, may well be believed 





THE DRAGON TREE OF LAGUNAS IN_ Igol. 





NINE YEARS AFTER. 


“dragon’s blood.’”? With the destruction of 
most of the trees this trade has ceased so far 
as the Canary Islands are concerned, the present 
“‘ dragon’s blood ”’ of commerce being obtained 
from allied species in India and Africa. The 
Canary Islands were known to the ancients, 
and the Vale of Orotava, probably the most 
beautiful in the world, is supposed to be the 
Garden of the Hesperides, and the dragon tree 
there the fabled dragon that guarded it. The 
growth of these trees is extremely slow, and 
the owner of the garden at Lagunas in which 
the tree grows told me, when I photographed 
it in 1901, that it was still almost exactly the 
same as when he first knew it in his boyhood. 
When I revisited Teneriffe in 1910 the second 


to have possessed great antiquity.” Humboldt 
estimated the tree to be 6,000 years of age , 
but Kerner, in ‘‘ Natural History of Plants,” 
is sceptical, and says that he would not like 
to stand security for such a number of 
years. The manner in which this giant lily 
grows in girth is peculiar. We do not 
know whether any attempt has been made 
to ascertain the age of a venerable dragon 
tree by examination of the trunk after it has 
been cut down. It would be interesting to 
know the exact grounds on which our corre- 
spondent states that the tree at Lagunas is 
3,000 years old. That it has attained a 
considerable age is, however, unquestion- 


able.—Epb.] 
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WAGTAILS FLOCKING. 

To THE EpirTor. 
Sir,—Yesterday evening (March oth) I saw 
what was to me something very unusual in 
bird life. While passing along the high road 
on the outskirts of the little town of Alcester 
in Warwickshire my attention was attracted by 
a considerable flock of small long-tailed birds 
on the upper branches of several lime trees. 
Their position and the light at the time rendered 
identification rather difficult, but I soon 
satisfied myself that the birds were pied wag- 
tails, perhaps sixty or seventy in number. 
They did not appear to be feeding on anything, 
but for the most part remained quietly perched, 
though some were preening themselves, and 
now and then a single bird would change 
position to another bough, giving the unmis- 
takable wagtail flicks of the tail on landing. 
There was some wagtail “‘ talk,’ too, going on. 
They gave one the impression that they were 
waiting for something and were much attached 
temporarily to these particular trees, for 
though sometimes frightened away by noisy 
traffic on the road, they returned very quickly. 
Two things seem to me especially curious : 
first, the fact of wagtails flocking ; and second 
the fact of their perching on the tops of trees. 
Can anyone speak of parallel instances ?— 
E. Woopwarp JEPHCOTT. 


FIGHTING A BLIZZARD IN 
JERUSALEM. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Jerusalem has been in the throes of a 
very severe blizzard, the worst that has been 
recorded in living memory. It is very seldom 
indeed that snow falls in the Holy City—not 
once in a decade; but on the evening of 
February 9th, after particularly heavy rains, 
snow began to fall, and continued for three 
days and nights without cessation. In places 
the snow was 2g9ins. deep and proved difficult 
to remove. As a result of the weight the roofs 
of many buildings, which are not built to stand 
snow, collapsed, while the Y.M.C.A. huts and 
tents of the British Army of Occupation were 
destroyed, as well as two of Jerusalem’s three 
cinema halls and other edifices. With the 
telegraph and telephone wires down, the train 
service paralysed, and the roads rendered 
impassable through the deep drifts, the Holy 
City was entirely cut off from the outside world. 
Thousands of sheep and goats perished, while 
the destruction wrought in the olive and fruit 
orchards is almost beyond calculation. There 
was one tree, however, whose loss none regrets. 
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This is the Butmi (Terebinth) tree, used by 
the Turks in pre-war days as a gallows. To 
its ancient branches they hanged those who 
fell foul of their extraordinary sense of justice. 
The legend told about the tree was that when 
it fell, so would Turkish domination cease in 
the Holy City. The tree was propped up 
with poles and bound with bands of iron; 
but as the Sick Man of Europe has died so 
far as Palestine is concerned, so has the legend 
come true or has been fulfilled as regards the 
future control of Jerusalem. All food supplies 
from outside were suddenly cut off, with the 
result that a large portion of the populace 
were brought near the starvation point, and 
as they wear no boots they felt the cold intensely. 
The first people to be afoot to succour and 
relieve the poor were the members of the Ameri- 
can Colony, but so deep was the snow and 
dangerous the drifts that it took them three 
days to reach the Gadite colony of Jews at 
Siloam, only three miles distant, despite the 
fact that they were mounted on skis, They 
were aided in their relief work, which con- 
sisted mainly in distributing flour and bread 
by the British troops, who did gallant work 
in digging out the roads, assisted in this task 
by gangs of prisoners. Were it not for the 
men of the Yorkshire Regiment, who, to the 
surprise of the natives, seemed to handle snow 
as if they were used to it, Jerusalem would 
have remained snowbound for many more 
days.—H. J. S. 


THE GROTTO BUILDERS. 


To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—The letter under this title in your 
‘* Correspondence” pages has reminded me 
of some other grotto builders as to whose 
occupation I have felt, whenever their handi- 
work met my eye, a certain curiosity. They 
are the children of the London streets. I have 
a vague recollection of several times coming 
across- little heaps of stones stuck with a few 
fading flowers piled on the path against the 
angle of some wall, and particularly of a dusky 
summer evening towards the beginning of the 
War, when, as I passed a church in a busy 
North London street, a whole swarm of little 
creatures suddenly surrounded me demanding 
in shrill goblin voices, “‘ A penny for the 
grotto,” and holding out small dirty hands. 
I asked to see the grotto before providing the 
penny, and found against the wall of the 
churchyard the usual pile of stones reinforced 
with a few potsherds. There was something 
fantastic about the scene which fixed it in my 
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memory, but I have not met any grotto bu:!ders 
since, from which I am inclined to argu. that 
there is some particular day of the year hen 


the grotto flourished, and that it has its \rigip 
in something more than childish fa: or 
childish greediness. There must be a sreat 
deal of London folklore unknown to mst of 
us.—ISABEL CRAMPTON. 


CHINESE WATERFOLK AND TkiR 
SHIPS. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—As a postscript to my article ¢~ the 
waterfolk of China, which you publish { on 





A CHINESE JUNK SAILOR. 


March 13th, I am sending you a photograph 
of a typical Chinese junk sailor. With pirates 
and typhoons as his chief enemies he leads a life 
of hardship and danger which has left its mark 
on his weather-beaten face-—F. WESTON. 





A Street in the Old City. 


On the way 


JERUSALEME UNDER SNOW. 


to the Mosque ot Omar. 
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THE DARKER SIDE OF WAR 


Realities of War, by Philip Gibbs. (Heinemann.) 


R. PHILIP GIBBS made a great reputation for 
himself as a war correspondent during the War, but 
his despatches frequently created the impression that 
he had still more bloodthirsty things to tell were he 
permitted. There are stronger reasons than this for 

welcoming his book. Mr. Gibbs belongs to the best type of 
professional English gentleman. Cultured, truth-loving, frank, 
no one who knows him would question his proud integrity. 
His point of view is simple and definitive. Not exactly a pacifist, 
he is vigorously opposed to war, and he hopes that a revelation 
of its horrors will induce men of goodwill to frame some 
new system of relationship between one people and another 
that will prevent or, at least, postpone another massacre of youth 
such as that we have just witnessed. 

The motive is noble and well in keeping with the writer’s 
character, but we doubt if the book will greatly assist towards 
its realisation. People are not so ignorant of the horrors of 
war as is generally assumed. They are not greater now than 
they were two thousand years ago. Anyone studying the cam- 
paigns of the past, whether they were conducted by Israel or Rome, 
Greece or Persia, will realise that these wars were more terrible 
than that we have just gone through. At a comparatively late 
date William the Conqueror with fire and sword so devastated the 
country north of the Humber that for fifty years it was desolate. 
To put to the sword the entire population of a city or even of a 
province was a common incident in warfare. Prisoners were 
led into slavery. Women were the prey of the conqueror. 
Nothing in our time approached in licence and cruelty the 
sacking of a city in the old time. Death by gas or shell-fire was 
humane compared with the torture often inflicted on prisoners. 
Then, as now, the professional soldier fought with a gay fatalism, 
as though he held soldiering to be as good a way to earn a 
living as any other, and as to being killed death had to come 
one day, and how it came was of no great consequence. It is 
a fair inference from all this that as knowledge of the realities, 
which simply means the horrors, of war has never yet pre- 
vented war, there is little chance of its doing so now. 

The value of the book is really not due to its moral, but 
to the keen observation of the author and the effect with which 
he can tell a story, as witness the following, and imagine the 
surroundings—a coward awaiting the dawn, a chaplain vainly 
trying to comfort him, two soldiers with loaded guns on guard, 
all silent except for little noises of the night and the wind. 


Another man, shot for cowardice in face of the enemy, was sullen 
and silent to one who hoped to comfort him in the last hour. The 
chaplain asked him whether he had any message for his relatives. He 
said, “‘ I have no relatives.” He was asked whether he would like to 
say any prayers, and he said, “‘ I don’t believe in them.” The chaplain 
talked to him, but could get no answer—and time was creeping on. 
There were two guards in the room, sitting motionless, with loaded 
rifles between their knees. Outside it was silent in the courtyard, 
except for little noises of the night and the wind. The chaplain 
suffered, and was torn with pity for that sullen man whose life was 
almost at an end. He took out his hymn-book and said, “ I will sing 
to you. It will pass the time.’’ He sang a hymn, and once or twice 
his voice broke a little, but he steadied it. Then the man said, ‘‘ I will 
sing with you.” He knew all the hymns, words and music. It was 
an unusual, astonishing knowledge, and he went on singing, hymn 
after hymn, with the chaplain singing by his side. It was the chaplain 
who tired first. His voice cracked and his throat became parched. 
Sweat broke out on his forehead, because of the nervous strain. But 
the man who was going to die sang on in a clear, hard voice. A faint 
glimmer of coming dawn lightened the cottage window. There were 
not many minutes more. The two guards shifted their feet. ‘‘ Now,” 
said the man, “‘ we'll sing ‘ God save the King.’”” The two guards 
rose and stood at attention, and the chaplain sang the national anthem 
with the man who was to be shot for cowardice. Then the tramp of 
the firing party came across the cobblestones in the courtyard. It 
was dawn. 


Thoroughly excellent are the appreciations of the Old 
Contemptibles and of the New Army built up to replace them. 
Something is due to the writer’s fine sense of appropriateness 
in detail: nothing characterises the bad writer more certainly 
than his selection of uninteresting trifles, where a good writer 
uses only the significant. For instance, the mascots at the 
doorway of the dug-out of Kitchener’s New Army, “ a woman’s 
fan carved in chalk, the name of a girl written in pebbles, a 
portrait of the King in a frame of withered wild flowers.” So 
different from the French! Yet the New Army boys respected 
the mementoes left by their French predecessors. 


It was an altar built into the side of the trench, where Mass was said 
each morning by a soldier-priest. It was decorated with vases and 
candlesticks, and above the altar table was a statue, crudely modelled, 
upon the base of which I read the words, ‘“‘ Notre Dame des Tranchées ” 


—“ Our Lady of the Trenches.’’ A tablet fastened in the earth wall 
recorded in French the desire of those who worshipped here. 

“This altar, dedicated to Our Lady of the Trenches, was blessed 
by the chaplain of the French regiment. The oth squadron of the 
6th company recommends its care and preservation to their successors. 
Please do not touch the fragile statue in trench-clay.” 


One is tempted to follow Mr. Gibbs through his multitudi- 
nous detail, which ranges from the appraisement of generals 
to touching anecdotes of children, from descriptions of great 
battles to the painting of tiny scenes in peasant life. The book 
is packed with good matter from the beginning to the end. 
Probably the author thinks the last section of the book the most 
important. It is entitled ‘‘ For What Men Died,” and is, in 
effect, an arraignment of war. Mr. Gibbs takes a very serious 
view of the situation at which we have arrived. ‘‘ Some crash 
must come, tragic and shocking, to our social structure.” From 
this he sees no escape. His only hope is that the very shock 
will restore the mental balance of the nation. The eloquence 
and pathos with which he describes the situation are those of a 
very sincere, high-hearted man and cannot fail to awake sym- 
pathy. Yet one feels that the author is too pessimistic. There 
is not a trouble disturbing us now which did not come to the 
world after each of the great decisive wars of the past; and 
looking far back we see that the tide of progress, though often 
threatened and sometimes stemmed for the time being, never- 
theless has in the end always resumed its march forward. We 
trust it will be the same to-day. 

Mr. Gibbs lays no claim to the martial spirit himself, but 
that does not prevent him from recognising it in others. He 
does so with sympathy and admiration. The following little 
sketch of one known to many readers of this paper comes into 
a study of General Haldane: 


I liked him, though I was always conscious of that flame and steel in 
his nature which made his psychology a world away from mine. He 
was hit hard, in what I think was the softest spot in his heart, by the 
death of one of his A.D.C.’s—young Congreve, who was the beau idéal 
of knighthood, wonderfully handsome, elegant even when covered 
from head to foot in wet mud, as I saw him one day, fearless, or at 
least scornful of danger, to the verge of recklessness. General Haldane 
had marked him out as the most promising young soldier in the whole 
Army. A bit of shell, a senseless bit of steel, spoilt that promise—as 
it spoilt the promise of a million boys—and the general was saddened 
more than by the death of many other gallant officers. 


Eli of the Downs, by C. M. A. Peake. (Heinemann, 7s.) 

THERE is no false note in the book, and unbroken community of 
feeling exists between the author and the reader, probably for the reason 
that with an unerring taste for words Mr. Peake has just simply written 
himself down. All he says, he feels ; all he loves, he makes us love- 
the downs, the great wild spaces, mankind, birds and animals. The 
story is of one, Eli, whose childhood and early manhood were passed 
on Winchcomb Downs, where, as a shepherd, he spent lonely days, 
always “ looking at things,” hearing things, thinking things. When 
only twenty he was married to a sweet country girl, but their happiness 
was short lived, for in less than a year Mary was dead of an accident. 
Eli left the downs and went to sea, and in the course of his wanderings 
he reached the cattle ranches of British Columbia. _ First on one ranch 
and then on another he lived for years, working hard, but with no ambi- 
tion, content to “‘ watch the water running by.”’ Through a Chinaman, 
“a man of education and distinction,” and a disciple of Confucius, 
his footsteps were directed along the Great Way, and at last the need 
for running away from himself was over. He returned to his beloved 
downs, and in his old age he went quietly ‘‘ to the place where . . . 
peace abides.” Sincerity, simplicity and strength are words that occur 
to us in connection with this book. All the characters are very human. 
It is a novel of real charm. 


Not that it Matters, by A. A. Milne. (Methuen, 6s.) 

IN this small book are collected nearly half a hundred of those light- 
hearted excursions with a pen which would have made Mr. A. A. 
Milne well known to the readers of several weekly papers even if they 
had never heard his name in any other connection. We had almost 
written too well known. Mr. Milne’s wit at its best is as it were a 
coloured bubble of the mind, a gleaming, beautiful, delicate thing, 
and among these papers there are a few at least which suggest that he 
was not in the mood for bubble blowing when he wrote them; in 
fact, that he took up his pipe as a matter of duty with a sigh on a grey 
afternoon when the manufacture of bubbles was rather a bore and 
he had not quite enough soap. Of course bubble blowing as a regular 
occupation is bound to lead to this sort of thing, but Mr. Milne blows 
them far too well to be forgiven for allowing himself to get bored. 
We want his best bubbles even if we have to do with not quite so many. 


A Handbook of Forestry. by A. D. Webster. (Rider and Son, 
4s. 6d.) 
MR. WEBSTER has written a little book called A Handbook of Forestry : 
All About Trees and Their Timber, which is intended to be used with 
his Forester’s Diary, and it is very suitable for that purpose. It contains 
a vast amount of information boiled down into brief but adequate 
paragraphs. The forester who had it in his pocket could scarcely seek 
in vain for any item of information which he might require on the gpots 
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ARCHITECTURE OF MUD 


By Caprain R. LippEspDALE Patmer, M.C., A.R.I.B.A. 


March 20th, 192). 





1—A HAUSA PALACE IN KANO. 


HE native architecture of Northern Nigeria—and it 

is worthy of the title—is interesting both as indigenous 

building and as showing the growth of a traditional 

style which has its earliest and crudest manifestations 

side by side with the latest developments. The 
rudest and most elementary hut is that constructed of roof 
and walls of 
thatch and 
Zana _ mat- 
ting. The 
matting is 
held in. posi- 
tion by being 
tied to a 
circular 
frame of 
stakes driven 
into the 
ground. The 
roof is coni- 
cal, and is 
made on the 
ground and 
lifted bodily 
on to the top 
of the stakes, 
Where it is 
secured by 
ties. 

The next stage is the substitution of a mud wall for that 
of matting. The entire architecture of Northern Nigeria is 
the architecture of mud. The commonest plan, and the 
most universally adopted is, perhaps, the circular, though 
the square and rectangular, and combinations of these two, 
are always used in the more elaborate and important buildings. 





2.—GENERAL VIEW OF KANO FROM ONE OF THE SACRED HILLS, 


The next stage is to make the roof of mud also. By this 
we arrive at monolithic construction. This has led to and 
produced a system of vaulting of a most interesting kind, 
often intricate, and in many cases singularly perfect. There 
is no attempt at buttressing in any form. Nor of making 
the walls thinner in one place and teinforcing them at 
another. The 
thickness of 
the walls of 
a large house 
may be any- 
thing from 
3ft. to 5it. 
at the base. 
The chamber 
to be vaul- 
ted,- if a 
square one, 
has its walls 
perpendicu- 
lar on the 
interior, 
though, if it 
happen to be 
an _ outside 
room, they 
willbesteeply 
“battered ” 
on the cx- 
terior. The interesting point about the vaulting is this ; that 
instead, as we should expect, of springing from the angles, by 
means of corbels or pendentives, the ribs invariably spring 
from the middle of the walls. The springing generally sta: ts 
about half way up the wall, and the ribs cross over in 
either a semicircular rise or else in an oblate semicir.c, 





3-—TOWER OF A MOSQUE, KANO. 
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There are no diagonal ribs, and the angles of the walls run 
clean up to the level of the roof, which is formed of spars 
of palm or other wood, roughly dressed with the axe and 
laid side by side on the top of the ribs, thus forming the 
“ infilling ”’ of the panels. Above these is, perhaps, another 
laver of similar joists, laid at right angles. The upper side 
is covered with mud, forming a hard and smooth roof on the 
exterior. A parapet, which is a characteristic and almost 
universal feature, runs about 2ft. higher than the gutter 
which is formed inside it, and the water discharges through 
chases cut for the wooden spouts, which can be seen in the 
accompanying illustrations. 

Circular houses, such as are most of the “‘ rest-houses,”’ 
are vaulted in much the same way, but with this difference 
—that whereas in vaulting a square chamber there is practi- 
cally no dome, in that of a circular building the ribs 
spring a little below the top of the wall, and rise con- 
siderably above it. The “‘infilling”’ is as before, of wood, 
often with mud plastered on the inside, and again mud 
roofed on the exterior. The external effect is that of a 
saucer dome. 

The colour of the mud is a rich red, very similar to the 
vlour of the old red sandstone of the Devonian cliffs. Domes 
and the tops of parapets are generally whitened to protect 
them from the weather. Ribs are square in section, with a 
breadth of about Ioins. to 12ins. They vary considerably. 
A curious and amusing thing is that at the crown of the 





4--TWO HUTS IN KANO ADAPTED TO EUROPEAN REQUIREMENTS. ration round the door is quite 


vault, generally a square block of mud, there is nearly 
always embedded a common enamel basin, the inside down- 
wards. The ribs of the vault have a “ core” of thick guinea- 
corn stalks bound together. The resemblance in method to 
reinforced concrete is obvious. 

Two of the most important towns in Northern Nigeria, 
Kano and Katsena, offer ample opportunity for the study 
of native building. Kano is well. known as a great trading 
centre of West Africa; to it come the caravans from across 
the desert, from Lake Chad, from Sokoto: strings of camels, 
oxen, droves of overladen asses; every description of 
merchandise is for sale in the market. At the gates 
the leper prays for alms. Its population is large and 
cosmopolitan—Hausa, Arab, Greek, Portuguese, and their 
different quarters offer much of interest to curious and 
casual alike. 

Katsena lies about a hundred miles to the north of 
Kano. So far, fortunately, it is unspoilt by the railway, 
which stops at Kano. The purest Hausa is spoken here, 
and the most interesting developments of native architecture 
are to be found. The chief buildings of the place, the Emir’s 
palace, the mosque, the school, the house of the Waziri, 
and those occupied by the few Europeans in the town, are 
really striking in design and imposing in effect. Rectangular 
in general lay out, many of them contain a dozen chambers 
or more. On the south and west sides colonnades with semi- 
circular or square-headed openings shade the lower rooms. 
Steps, generally on the outside, give access to the roof. 
In some cases staircases of mud are arranged internally. 
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Attempts have been made at ornament and decoration in 
a few buildings, the tympanum of the main door of one 
house having been cut out with squares and diapers, and 
the surface of the walls ornamented with crude conventional 
representations of lizards, or geometrical patterns pricked 
into the mud. 

Some of the houses bulk up in square fortress-like towers 
to a height of 4oft. to 50ft. In one house in Katsena, of which 
the main chamber is some 5oft. by 2oft., there is the most 
highly organised piece of vaulting I have seen in mud. The 
roof space is divided into two roughly equal halves by three 
ribs of equal size, 2ins. or 3ins. apart, which spring without 
corbelling from about half way up the side walls. Half 
ribs engaged to the end walls form a respond. The “‘ ridge- 
rib ” is square to section and abuts on the central trans- 
verse rib, where there is the usual inverted basin. Each of 
the two compartments is roofed by a complicated system of 
ribs which in plan form a reproduction (of course, quite 
unconsciously) of the Union Jack. The diagonal ribs are shal- 
lower than the cross ribs, and the idea of inter-penetration is 
faithfully carried out. 

The buildings are cool by day, but at night the radia- 
tion of heat can be felt a yard away. 

The method of building is simple. Women bring the 
materials, laterite and water, in calabashes on their heads. 
The men build in small lumps, well sodden with water. 
When baked, the walls are as hard as dry putty. In 

several of the photographs 

= here reproduced a_ curious 

fern-like pattern will be 
noticed on the walls. This 
is the finish given by comb- 
ing the mud_ with the 
fingers while it is wet. The 
houses are, of course, not 
permanent unless looked after, 
but if attended to after each 
rainy season, their life is 
only to be measured by many 


years. 
All the illustrations are 
of Kano. No. 2 gives a 


general view. No. 3 shows 
the tower of a mosque. The 
saw-edged wall is a survival 
of the days of tribal warfare, 
and is the native form of 
battlements. The typical 
form of Hausa gate porch is 
seen on the right of the tower. 
No. 1 is interesting as showing 
the dignity and massiveness 
that can be attained with such 
a humble material. The deco- 


I:gyptian in character. 

The fourth illustration shows the adaptation of two 
circular huts to meet European requirements by the inser- 
tion of glass windows (a rarity), the addition of a loggia 
and a projecting porch for coolness. It will be noticed that 
the “‘ garden ”’ is not remarkable tor its tropical luxuriance ; 
the result of too much sun anda sandy soil. 


Sir Victor Horsley, by Stephen Pagei. (Constable, 21s.) 

SIR VICTOR HORSLEY has a worthy biographer in Mr. Stephen 
Paget, the son of Sir James Paget, who was a member of the commission 
appointed to enquire into Pasteur’s method ai the time when Horsley 
was its secretary. The book is by no means a technical treatise, though 
it deals very fully with Sir Victor’s valuable work on the brain. The 
earlier pages dealing with his youth give one a pleasant impression of 
a natural, enthusiastic and not too precocious boy. We are allowed to 
follow in detail the fascinating tale of his progress upward on the road 
to fame, until the man became known to the world as an eminent 
specialist on mental diseases and a convinced advocate of total abstin- 
ence from all forms of alcohol. He was a tireless worker in the cause 
of humanity, for, in addition to research work in his own sphere, he was 
Pasteur’s chief representative in England and was the first person to 
explain to the British public Pasteur’s discovery of anti-rabic treat- 
ment. To the lay reader Sir Victor’s intensely interesting letters, 
written in Mesopotamia, where he was consulting surgeon to our forces, 
will be, perhaps, the most attractive part of the biography. He in- 
veighs sternly and relentlessly against the Indian Government officials 
for their unpreparedness and lack of organisation in conducting their 
campaign. Alas! that he was so soon to be stricken down in his tire- 
less efforts to effect what reform lay in his power. The world was 
deprived all too soon of a man who, as his biographer says, was one of 
those at whose lives “‘ we are able tv warm our hands; the pity is, 
that so many people—it was more his fault than theirs—did not warm 
their hands, but burnt their fingers at his life. 
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“LINCOLN” & “NATIONAL” OPINIONS 


HOW THEY 


N Monday next another season of flat racing is due 
to open at Lincoln. Naturally a few trifling questions 
are bound to arise. For instance: What will win 
the Lincolnshire Handicap on Wednesday next, 
and the Grand National Steeplechase two days later ? 

Will Tetratema re-assert his superiority to all others and 
maintain his unbeaten record by winning the classic races ? 
Will Westward Ho, the colt by Swynford out of Blue Tit, be the 
champion two year old merely because he made the record price 
for a yearling of 11,500 guineas ? Will you and I be good winners 
on balance at the season’s end? We could answer the last 
question if we could only find the answers now to the previous 
questions. Exactly a year ago the questions were: Will The 
Panther justify his winter favouritism for the Derby, or, failing 
him. will Stefan the Great prevail ? Will Lord Wilton’s long- 
priced yearling purchases bring that young nobleman great 
renown. We know the answers now, and I do not intend either 
to annoy the reader or myself by rubbing them in. 

Mention of Tetratema reminds me that I, personally, should 
have no doubt about a Derby triumph for him were | unaware 
of his breeding. I should have to judge him on looks and 
performances alone, and I should say that such a nice long and 
lean horse’ that 
won his races so 
fluently andinsuch 
an unimpeachable 
fashion would cer- 
tainly stay well. 
He won his..races 
like a stayér; he 
is built on the lines 
of a stayer rather 
than a_ sprinter. 
Then I would be 
told his breeding, 
that he is by The 
Tetrarch who was 
a phenomenon for 
speed from a mare 
that could only 
get short courses 
and whose earlier 
stock have not 
been stayers. But, 
on reflection, | 
would come to the 
conclusion that 
breeding and rac- 
ing are full of con- 
tradictions and 
that Tetratema is 
going to confound 
those who prefer 


W. A. Rouch. 
PRUDHOMME, WINNER OF THE 


to accept breed- 
ing deductions 
rather than what is shown to them on the racecourse. I wish 
some friendly spirit-medium with a taste for racing would clear 
up the doubt about Tetratema. Meanwhile I shall continue 
to be an ardent believer in the grey colt. 

A more pressing matter, however, is the Lincolnshire 
Handicap. According to Mr. Cottrill, who trains the horse, 
the race will be won by Monteith. Mr. James White, who 
owns Sir Berkeley, says that his horse will win and that Monteith 
will be second. Only a millionaire, I suppose, would venture 
to place the first two with such studied precision. Captain 
Dewhurst, who trains the horse, thinks he will win with Sir 
George Noble’s Bruff Bridge. Then one seems to detect signs 
that for the “‘ umptieth ”’ time Scatwell is again casting a spell 
over his trainer Barling. Sam Darling has long been regarding 
Major Clayton’s horse, Paragua, as the winner. Royal Bucks 
is another “* winner,” and probable, rather than possible, winners 
are such as Violoncello, Furious, Milton and Cylgar. There are 
others from among whom the winner (on which the bookmakers 
will pay out) may possibly come. Still I hope I have mentioned 
sufficient to show that the race has a tantalisingly open appear- 
ance. As I write Milton is giving his young trainer some 
anxiety. He may even have been scratched before these- notes 





MAY RESULT. 


are in print. I can, therefore, only write of the position at iije 
moment, conscious as I am that great developments are more }}, 

rule than the exception on the eve of a big race, especial!!y a 
handicap. 

Thus Mr. “ Atty”’ Persse has made no sign as reg.:ds 
the two he trains at Stockbridge. They are Roideur . nq 
Dromio. The one I personally fancy most—the one for which 
I can find most reasons to advance his claims—is Bruff Bri. ve. 
His chief recommendation is that he has some very good { -m 
indeed—and some form of the other sort. His absolutely st 
form was shown as a two year old. I never like going so ir 
back as a rule and so I will not insist on it now ; but if we ( :ke 
only his three year old form there is much to be said for him. 
Then Captain Dewhurst thinks the horse will run well because 
he is fit and he will come out a fresh horse. So, of course, will 
the others, but there are some horses that are soon overcome by 
staleness. Sir Berkeley is another like Bruff Bridge. le. 
too, may show of his best when coming out after a long spell 
off the racecourse. They are of the sort that are cursed rather 
than blessed with a temperament. For Sir Berkeley also it can 
be urged that he won his trial in great style, and that he will 
probably do better for a strong and experienced jockey like 
Donoghue than he 
has hitherto done 
for light-weight 
riders. That, really, 
is a very strong 
point in the horse's 
favour. Monteith 
may be all that 
his optimistic 
trainer claims for 
him, and if so the 
race is all over; 
but Iam going to 
couple Bruff 
Bridge and_ Sir 
Berkeley in my 
humble effort to 
name the winner. 

Poethlyn, a 
wonderfully short- 
priced favourite 
for the Grand 
National, was to 
have competed 
this week at Ling- 
field Park for the 
£1,000 steeple- 
chase of two 
miles. Indeed, 
the event was 
primarily framed 
for him, his ow: 
and trainer hav: 
expressed a wish that the champion should have 
sharpening-up race before going on to Liverpool. Accordin; 
he was entered. Then, I suppose, owner and trainer be 
furiously to think. The weight he would have to carry w: 
big one, and there were several in the entry that are smart « 
two miles. A defeat for him seemed not at all unlikely as a h 
which is nearing the end of a serious preparation for the Gr: 
National cannot possibly be expected to shine over a two-n 
course, say, at a place like Lingfield. Still they should h: 
realised that much when the entry was made. Defeat in ‘ '¢ 
circumstances would have been no disgrace, and at any rv ¢ 
the horse would have been given his sharpening-up gallop. 
suppose Escott, Poethlyn’s trainer, got agitated when c 
templating possible defeat. Obviously they did not wish ‘0 
risk such a thing happening, and so, with discretion prevaili: g 
rather than valour, the horse was scratched. The effect, of 
course, was to rob the event of much of its interest. 

At the time of writing the Irish horse Troytown is und:t 
orders to run, and I, personally, am anticipating the race wit) 
the keenest interest in view of this horse’s candidature for tie 
big event at Aintree. I asked Mr. Jack Anthony, who is riding 
him, what he thought of him, and this is how he put it: ‘‘ He's 
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a smashing good horse,’’ he said, “ He is a great fine horse to 
look at and goes a tremendous gallop with great power in his 
action. He’s impetuous and at present erratic in his jumping. 
In a year or two, no matter what he does at Liverpool this year, 
he'll be a great horse.’”” Thus my friend Jack Anthony who 
has ridden him twice (prior to Lingfield this week)—at the 
Curragh in an exercise gallop, on which occasion the horse fell, 
and at Leopardstown in a three-mile steeplechase. I would 
not care to back him with any confidence at Aintree, where the 
fences will certainly stop any that take liberties with them. 
You simply dare not chance much on a horse which is erratic 
in his jumping and headstrong and impetuous. But I agree, 
from the view I had of him last spring, that he is a very fine 
and imposing individual of himself. 

The other Irish horses, Ballyboggan and Clonree, I do not 
much care for, but I can say a good word for Major Scott- 
Murray’s Gerald L. This great good-looking horse has steadily 
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improved. He won the other day in fine style at Cheltenham, 
and in the opinion of his owner and trainer Poethlyn simply 
cannot give him 3st. He is at gst. 7lb.; the favourite at 
E2st.. 71D. I shall personally stand 
by Poethlyn until I see him beaten, but it is just as well to 
survey the field. Sergeant Murphy is a “ possible,”’ as he jumps 
and stays, but his stable companion, Shaun Spadah, also ha, 
many admirers. The former looks more like the ‘‘ National ’ 
type of horse, having altogether more power and substance. 
Even Poethlyn is not a better jumper than Neurotic. This 
washy, split-up chestnut looks as much like a ‘‘ National ’’ horse 
as a wild horse at the Zoo looks like a Derby horse. Yet he is 
a great jumper, and if only he lasts to the end—well, I will go 
so far as to name him as the best outsider in the race and as 
the chief danger to Poethlyn. The latter is a rare good horse, 
and every lover of such a one will be glad to hail a second great 
triumph for him at Aintree. PHILIPPOs. 


We shall, of course, see. 





1’. A. Rouch. 
‘“*MOTHER’S GIFT” FALLS AT THE FIRST FENCE IN THE NATIONAL HUNT STEEPLECHASE. 
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THE LIGHT HORSE: A PLEA FOR OPTIMISM 


To THE-EDITOoR. 

Sir,—There has been of late considerable discussion as to the future 
of the light horse, light horse breeding, the shortage of trained hunters 
and the poor quality of present day steeplechase horses. Such dis- 
cussion is a good augury, for it indicates interest as opposed to apathy. 
“ Philippos ” writes pessimistically about the present and the future, 
but with all due deference to so distinguished a critic, is such pessimism 
justified ? I believe not. May not the poor entry at the Hunter Show 
be explained by the fact that breeders have not yet had time to recover 
after the War, for very little breeding was done during the War. Ina 
few years’ time it will be possible to see what young stock is being bred 
now, how many new breeders have come in, how many of the old breeders 
have dropped out—to-day is too early. But now is the time to show 
breeders what encouragement is being held out to them, to persuade 
new men and to reassure the old ones. Now also is the time to review 
the position, to profit by mistakes in the past, and to consider what 
reforms are indicated by those mistakes. Reforms which may be made 
to-day will be considerably more difficult to institute later on, and the 
future will depend on what is done now, not on what was done in the 
past. It does not appear as if much real help may-be expected from 
the Government. As regards the demand for cavalry horses, the 
position of the Remount authorities is almost certain to be even more 
difficult than it was before the War; the demand will exist, but money 
will be harder to obtain. The attitude of the Treasury appears to have 
been ‘‘ here is a sum of money, do what you can with it, for it is all 
you will get’’; and to answer protests with “‘ if 1t does come to a war 
we can always commandeer.” There is little ground to hope that 
attitude will be altered. Before leaving the question of military demand, 
however, I must beg to disagree with the statement made by “ Philippos”’ 
—‘‘ the riding horse is certainly not the war horse of the future.” As 
a squadron leader in a regular cavalry regiment for most of the War, 
my firm conviction is that the British-bred hunter is the only cavalry 
horse. May another European war be far from us, but there will always 
be war for us in the East. There the horse will be essential as a means 
of carrying men and pulling guns, and there is no finer or more 
economical mount than the English or Irish hunter, and the better his 
quality the better for the purpose. 

Gunners tell me that the finest artillery horse in the world is the 
heavyweight hunter, and we breed that stamp better than anyone else. 
If we are to continue to do so, breeders and owners must receive more 
encouragement than at present, and I suggest that encouragement 
must be local and come from ourselves. 'The Government, like Heaven, 
helps those who help themselves—when it helps at all! A horse of 
the right stamp, up to 15st., would be well bought to-day at 250 guineas. 
The Government want to buy that horse as a four or five year old for 
the artillery for about £50. During the late War a cavalryman who 


weighed rost. stripped meant, when in full marching order, a total . 


weight on the horse’s back of 23st. Many times we did thirty miles 








a night and the best horses stood it well at the slow pace we went, 
but the Government wants to buy such horses as remounts at an average 
price of £40, and did before the War. The situation must be tackled 
from an entirely new direction to do any real good. I am certain that 
hunts and county associations, by encouraging farmers and small 
breeders in their own areas, can put light horse breeding in England 
on a sounder footing than it ever has been on in the past. In Ireland, 
where the bulk of our ’chasers and hunters are bred, it is the farmer 
who breeds. Formerly too little of the value of the horses he bred went 
into the pockets of the farmer, but that can be altered. Critics will 
remind me that Ireland is pre-eminently suited to horse breeding, but 
I maintain that there is as good pasture in England. ‘The present day 
quality of hunters and ’chasers is not altogether a result of the War, 
and the excuse c’est la guerre, so well known to many of us, cannot 
with justice be produced on this occasion. Even before the War really 
trained hunters were few and far between. For their work we probably 
bred the finest type of horse in the world, but they were mainly self 
educated. It is useless to complain of the poor quality of either 
*chasers or hunters. The remedy lies in the hands of the men who 
buy, for demand creates supply. So long as men are content to take a 
horse’s education on trust, only demanding conformation and sound- 
ness, so long must they put up with what they get. At present extra- 
ordinary prices are given for trained animals who have no earthly right to 
that description. This is partly because the demand exceeds the supply, 
but when owners insist on “ a good horse for a good price ”’ they will 
get it, and though no doubt there will be a little delay, a refusal to pay 
““a good price for a bad horse’ will hasten matters. Before the War, 
what was the education of even the best horses? Bred by a farmer, 
generally in Ireland, who more often than not was subsidised by some 
big dealer, he was allowed to run more or less wild until he got strength : 
then taken up, a fathom or two of rope fastened on to his head, led into 
the neighbouring fields and encouraged with a long whip over the nearest 
“‘leps,”’ irrespective of height or depth. The dealer would theft take charge, 
put up a rough rider, who took him out with the nearest “‘ dogs ”’ and 
did his damndest. After a short period of this he would be shown to 
some English buyer and sold on his looks for what the dealer thought 
he could get. Manners, mouth, pukka training, he had none. Con- 
sidering all things the results were surprising. "The buyer invariably 
went to the dealer instead of direct to the farmer who bred the horse. 
In Ireland it was little use going direct to the farmer, for the horse was 
already marked down by some dealer; but that can, and should, be 
altered very quickly. 

I-have often heard it said that the average hunting man does 
not know what a really trained hunter is. That might have 
applied before the War, but I do not think it does now. Many 
of the younger generation now hunting have been horse soldiers 
and have been through a cavalry school. ‘There they have ridden 
trained horses and trained them themselves. That, in _ itself, 
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should create a demand for better educated horses. Many men will 
say that when they buy a horse he is generally too old to alter, 
and that, if he isn’t, they have no time to educate him. Dealers 
naturally will not do more than is absolutely necessary to sell the horse. 
Full training takes time and is expensive both in labour and food. 
They want a quick turn-over and sell a horse on his looks. _ His ability 
as a performer is a gamble which the purchaser seems perfectly ready 
to take. To demand that the price asked shall include education is 
the remedy. When the horse has been bred by a farmer in the hunt, 
when the intending purchaser has seen that horse growing and being 
trained, then he will know just what he is buying, and the money will 
go to the man who deserves it. The Cavalry School at Netheravon 
before the War took eighteen months to school a horse, though that 
was perhaps unnecessarily thorough from a hunter’s point of view. 
Very moderate material was turned into the finished mount which 
could be ridden in comparative safety and comfort over any hunting 
country. The age of the finished horse was the age of a young hunter 
or ’chaser. I qualify my statement by ‘“‘ comparative” only because 
most of the horses in question were handicapped by their shape. 
I suppose the average cost was about {50 as green three year olds. 

Last year I decided to attempt to breed and turn out thoroughbred 
horses schooled on Netheravon lines. Whether or not this is a practical 
proposition time alone will show. I have talked it over often in all 
its aspects with hunting friends, and, though all were enthusiastic, 
they were apt to adopt the attitude of ‘‘ very interesting to see if it can 
be done.”” Perhaps I am more optimistic, or less conservative, but if 
horse breeding and hunting are to continue, it will be through the 
efforts of every hunting man, and not by sitting on the fence and leaving 
it to someone else. Iam only keeping thoroughbreds, and have selected 
not only from a breeding point of view, but with an eye to their con- 
formation as jumping horses. For instance, out of six mares on my 
farm now, two are by Roi Hérode, one by Desmond, and the other 
three, if not so fashionably bred, are all pictures of hunters. All are 
up to weight. We have our own stallion, by Radium by Bend Or on 
his sire’s side, St. Simon blood on his dam’s, and a mighty stayer withal. 
The foals will be allowed to run and grow naturally, Irish fashion, and 
to grow their bone “ out of the ground.” ‘Their education will be pro- 
gressive and kindly; as there will be two or three years to spread it 
over, there will be no need of bustling or frightening them. It will 
be something to produce a thoroughbred which can be ridden by a man 
or a lady in comfort ; on which there will be no question of “‘ Will he— 
won’t he ? ” at every fence ; on which a man can give his whole attention 
to hounds, whether he is Master or one of the field, without being 
“* busy riding ” all the time : on which a man can light a cigar without 
half an hour’s argument and the waste of a box of matches, and can 
eat his lunch without scattering the best sandwiches or the contents of 
his flask over half the county. Perfection? No, I have seen such 
horses turned out at Netheravon as the rule rather than the exception, 
from most unpromising material. I think that such trained thorough- 
breds can be sold for the same price as i8 now asked for the best 
“hunters,” and for far less than is now wanted and given for moderate 
“‘ platers”’? camouflaged as ‘chasers. Thoroughbred blood is best, 
but not essential, and good thoroughbred stallions for the purpose 
are standing at fees within the reach of all. 

I would like to see all farmers in hunting countries hunting, and 
with a good youngster or two in the yard. A very large proportion of 
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such men’s sons have been through the cavalry or yeomanry, and \,« 
all know how keen and what right men they are. ‘They know now w'.>: 
a “ good hunter ”’ should be, and many, if not all, are quite capable ‘ 
schooling young stock to that standard. Such men want local show 
They will not, at first, send to the big, far away shows. They want 
local ’chase meetings and point-to-points where they may shine amono 
their friends. It is not difficult to give them these advantages if Mast-rs 
of Hounds and local societies will take the matter in hand. Good rid: o 
horses of the ’chaser-hunter stamp are, and will be, wanted, and i; i. 
the country gentlemen and farmers who must breed them, one h>-< 
two or three there. There is nothing new in all this as far as breed ng 
is concerned. It is merely what has been done in Ireland for vea:s. 
The farmer is the man to encourage and help. The dealer buys at 
the bottom price from the farmer and sells at the top price to ‘he 
customer. I never heard ofa dealer doing a horse any good. Encour. ve 
the farmer to breed by helping him in every possible way ; encour: :e 
him to train his youngsters by riding them round the farm hims:|f 
and later out hunting: buy from the man in your country who owns 
or farms the land you hunt over and who also hunts with the pa-k, 
not from some stranger dealer. Incidentally, poultry and damice 
claims will go down considerably, I fancy. I believe that the whole 
solution lies with Masters of Hounds and country gentlemen. | et 
our fields be made up largely of the men, squires and farmers who own 
or farm the land they hunt over. Let each hunt be far more self 
contained, breeding, training, buying among themselves. Abolish 
the dealer, who creates nothing.—T. L. WALL. 

[Our correspondent “‘ Philippos,” to whom the above has been 
submitted, writes : “ I do not quarrel with Captain Wall in his descrip- 
tion of my outlook on the present and future of light-horse breeding 
as pessimistic. I most sincerely hope I may be proved utterly wrong. 
But three important reasons strengthen my point of view: (1) the 
shrinkage in entries at the recent London show of King’s Premium 
stallions ; (2) the proposed drastic reductions in the Yeomanry regiments 
from cavalry, which must influence the demand ; and (3) the steadily 
decreasing Army requirements which I foresee. Out of the latter 
arises another point at which we are at issue. Captain Wall does not 
agree with my statement that ‘ the riding horse is certainly not the 
war horse of the future.’ As an old cavalry officer he is naturally 
horrified at the suggestion. Yet he will admit that the draught horse— 
even the draught mule—were more essential in the War than the troop 
horse. ‘Transport and guns may in the future as in the past have to 
be moved by horses, but even in that phase great changes came between 
1914 and 1918. The development of motor traction, air fighting and 
scouting, and tank warfare were becoming more and more assertive, 
and in the future the development of the making of war on scientific 
principles must tend to reduce the employment of the horse, and the 
riding horse in particular. This may not be so marked in the ‘ little’ 
wars of the future as it was with the great nations engaged, but I cannot 
for a moment waver in my original assertion that ‘ the riding horse 
is certainly not the war horse of the future.’ Captain Wall’s ideas of 
stimulating light-horse breeding in this country are eminently worthy, 
and his own efforts are most interesting. If I may do so, I wish him 
the greatest possible. success, and would commend his aims to others 
in the hope that they may not find what he is preaching and practising 
too much a policy of perfection.’”-—Ep.] 


GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP CONUNDRUMS 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


NE who is a member of a committee must write 
warily as to the decisions of his colleagues. Most 
people seem to think, however, that the new Cham- 
pionship Committee made the best of a difficult 
job at its first meeting at St. Andrews. The 

Open Championship will undoubtedly gain enormously in 
pleasantness and interest under the new arrangement. All the 
qualifying will have been done beforehand, and there will only 
be some eighty or so picked players to play for the Championship 
proper. Only those who have been to Championships can 
appreciate what a relief this will be to the club on whose course 
the event takes place. In the case of the Amateur Championship 
the home club will also enjoy some little surcease. Only 128 
players will play upon the course. The others will have been 
weeded out beforehand upon other courses in the neighbourhood. 
But the meeting does not gain in point of concentration, rather 
it will be longer drawn out and must now inevitably extend over 
two weeks instead of one. This is a great pity in one way, 
for those who have either little time or little money to spare 
may be prevented from entering. But with more and more 
people playing golf such a state of things is simply inevitable. 
The Committee wisely decided that there was no time this year 
to arrange local qualifying competitions. This decision seems 
to imply that another year there might be time, but personally 
1 do not think that any satisfactory arrangement for locally 
qualifying amateurs will be devised. That, however, is another 
story. 
SOME POSSIBLE HEARTBURNINGS. 


Meanwhile the outstanding teature of the decision is the 


triumph of those who are all for match play. There are to be 
no qualifying rounds by score, nothing but eliminating rounds 
by match. The one great pity is that if the draw works out 
badly, a considerable number of the best players may be elimi- 
nated before the tournament proper begins. Qualifying rounds 


of score play do, at any rate, profess to sift out the best players 
eliminating rounds by match play only 


for the final tussle ;: 


profess to sift out a certain number of players. It will be calle« 
“hard luck” on the man who is drawn against Mr. Jenkins 
or Mr. Maxwell or Mr. Hilton in the very first eliminating round. 
He will naturally complain that with any luck he would have 
drawn a “rabbit ’”’ and so got through into the Championship. 
But nobody else will care very much. Some worthy person 
will become champion, which is the main point and, so the tr 
blue Tories will say, the ‘‘ thin end of the wedge ’’ of card a 
pencil will have been kept out. Again, there will be some ta)! 
of hard luck over the new rule as to entries. A man must 1 
only be scratch at all his clubs, he must not at any one of th 
receive more than three shots from the member with the low 
handicap. This is capital fun for X, who by a long and t 
some course of winning monthly Bogey competitions from sm 
fields of old gentlemen has got his handicap down to scrat 
at Little Puddleton and plays nowhere else. It is not so pleasa 
for Y, a far better plaver, member of several good clubs, who 
plus 1 at a club where Mr. Hilton or Mr. Ball is plus 5. But he 
again let us be a little cynical and heartless. Neither X nor 
can win. X would have been the best of the two to kick ot 
but to kick out Y is better than nothing at all. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF FELIXSTOWE. 


It was said at one time that the Felixstowe course hi 
been so be-trenched and be-wired against German invade: 
that it could never be itself again. Happily, however, th 
was not true, and it is now being restored, not, however as 
nine hole, but an eighteen hole course. Many people will b 
very sorry to lose the old holes, and I may myself be permitte:. 
to shed a tear, since I began to play golf over them in 1884 
But a nine-hole course for a big wateringplace is rather a hopeles: 
state of things to-day, and I lately listened to a very enthusiasti 
description of the new eighteen. Naturally, every scrap ©! 
available ground has to be used, for there is none too much. 


The meadow that slopes down from in front of the clubhouse 
is used; so, to the extent of two holes, is the land behind the 
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club on the top of the cliff; but the greater part of the new 
country is, of course, that which lies away to the left of the road, 
marshy, rushy, sandy country that can, I believe, be made very 
ood. All the old delightful seaside country is used to the utmost, 
but the old holes are gone for ever, so much so that I think 
the first hole is on the former eighth green with a tee in front 
of the clubhouse. Poor dear ‘‘ Bunkers’ Hill”’ and ‘‘ The Point.’’! 
How many people have said that those two holes made the 
finest finish in all golf, and now they are gone for ever. It is 
impossible not to be tearful over them. Incidentally, there is 
also being made a less ambitious course on some ground near 
the station. No wonder golf architects are being worked to 
death and making excess profits. 


OLD GREENS FOR NEW COURSES. 


I visited last week a new course that is being laid out by 
Dr. MacKenzie for the London Flying Club at Hendon. An 
interesting thing about it is that the greens are being made by a 
process akin to the transfusion of blood. The Acton course 
has lately ceased to exist. The turf from nine of its putting 
ercens and a number of its fair ways have been moved to Hendon 
and laid down on the new greens that are just being made. 
Ot course, the turfing of greens is no new thing, but I have never 
heard before of a moribund course thus handing on the torch of 
life as it were to a new one just being born. Those who were 
once happy at Acton will come to Hendon merely to putt senti- 
mentally upon their old friends. By means of this transplan- 
ta‘‘on it will be possible to play on some part of the course at any 
raic this summer, possibly all of it. The architect has not got a 
ereit deal to help him, except a little purling brook that winds 
about the course and makes here a pretty background and there 
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an insinuating hazard; but from his experience in Yorkshire 
he is used to making thrilling holes grow up where there was 
nothing much before, and so will attack the flattest field with 
perfect cheerfulness and hope. Already he has made some 
quite admirable greens, sanely tortuous and justly, yet 
mercifully guarded. The club itself is a vision of. beautiful 
drawing-rooms and bedrooms and a really amazing ballroom ; 
in fact, as Mr. Wegg would remark, ‘‘ The halls, the halls of 
dazzling light,. Mr. Boffin.”’” It is a country club on a quite 
American scale of comfort and splendour. 


HIDDEN TALENT IN LONDON CLUBS. 

There is to be a foursome tournament between the social 
clubs of London for a cup very kindly given by the Bath Club. 
The great difficulty was to decide whether the matches should 
be played on level or on handicap terms. 
the handicap carried the day. This will, no doubt, make for 
the greatest amusement of the greatest number of players, 
for on level terms there were some two or three couples who 
would probably have trampled rather heavily on all the others, 
such as Mr. Angus Hambro and Mr. “ Evy”’ Martin Smith for 
the Travellers, and perhaps Mr. Gillies and Mr. Croome for the 
Garrick. On the other hand, the clash of one or two of these 
pairs would have been of very general interest, whereas now 
the great men who owe many strokes are not really good enough 
to play at all. The committees of clubs should now be on the 
look-out for hidden talent, and the club that can find two players 
wholly unknown to fame and both handicapped with scandalous 
leniency will win the competition. There seems to be a prospect 
of some thoroughly dramatic surprises. It is in its present shape 
a tournament I should not_care,to bet about. 


Those who were for 





PARTRIDGE SHOOTING IN PICARDY. I 


URING the early part of the War one heard occasionally 
stories of coveys of partridges rising in front of attack- 
ing troops, and at another place of coveys rising 
with a cloud of dust from the dry ground being mis- 
taken for a new breed of frightfulness—-a silent shell. 

Sporting books tell one that the red-legged partridge is the best 
bird for driving, but near Brentwood in Essex during a drive | 
use’? often to see the red-legged birds run right up to the hedge, 
behind which the guns were posted, and then could hear them 
rust'ing in the hedgerow as they sneaked away—in fact, they 
would do anything except fly. And I must own that, before I 
went out to France, I thought that the only partridge in France 
was the red-legged variety. My first experience of war was in the 
salient at Yprés in 1915, and there I was too frightened to notice 
any game, and doubt very much if birds of any kind inhabited 
the famous salient at that time. The only bird I can remember 
having seen was a golden auriole, which I put up on Kemmel 
Hill one afternoon—I heard afterwards that a gunner found 
the nest close to where I had put up the bird. 

It was not until we left the unhealthy salient to take over 
part of the line in front of Arras from the French in February, 
1916 (getting a horrible fright on the way that we were for 
Verdun), that one took some interest in life and became aware 
that there were coveys of partridges about, also hares, but not a 
sign of the red-legged Frenchmen could we see, only fine, strong- 
flying grey birds. 

At this part of the line No Man’s Land must have been from 
150yds. to 300yds. wide, and every evening at ‘‘ stand to”’ we 
used to see several coveys of partridges pitch in No Man’s Land, 
while during the first week we were in, one subaltern shot two 
hares in No Man’s Land during the daytime, leading out a patrol 
as soon as it was dark to recover the bodies. 

When we had done our first turn in the line we went out to 
test billets at Berneville, not far west of Arras, and as soon as I 
had had a decent sleep and wash I took a ride over the surround- 
ing country, but did not see many partridges as it was drawing 
near to the breeding season. 

In July we started for the Somme, hating the trip like poison ; 
we used to hear the frightful barrages, day and night, Gomme- 
court way on our right, and to our left every night we could see 
bursting over the Vimy Ridge the Boche hail of shrapnel and 
H.E., and did not feel any desire to vacate our peaceful pitch 
in front of Arras, which had really become a rest cure sector for 
both British and Boche broken divisions from the Somme battle- 
telds. In fact, when we returned to this sector after our un- 
pleasant trip to the Somme, a Boche division in front of us at 
Agny put up a large notice in their wire one night which read: 
“We are here for a rest like yourselves, and don’t you forget it.” 

As soon as we got near Albert I saw at once that we were 
setting into the right partridge country at last, and in spite of 
the unhealthiness of Delville Wood my thoughts began to wander 
towards a scatter gun and a setter, but a regimental officer has 
hot much time or opportunity for shooting. 

__ Between Fricourt and Meaulte the heavy gunners used to 
Pick up many partridges, stunned or partially disabled by the 
concussion of the heavies’ firing. In spite of this continuous 
inng of many guns the French partridges, like the French 
Peasants, refused to leave their homes ; in fact, I think nothing 


short of a mine exploding would have driven a covey off its own 
particular beat. 

We had two doses of the Somme, one during August and the 
second in September, while in between we spent a few short 
weeks resting in a fair country west of Amiens, where one 
ingenious subaltern tried to obtain game for the Mess by stalking 
coveys feeding on the stubble fields during the evening and then 
hurling a Mills bomb into the middle of a covey, but this was soon 
put a stop to by the Division issuing an order that no bomb- 
throwing practice was to take place in the evenings. ‘The 
C.O. was reported to have tried his luck with a walking-stick 
collector’s gun, but no game was ever produced. 

I was much struck with the complete absence of rabbits 
in the north of France, in fact, except for the rabbits in the sand- 
hills along the coast near Etaples I had up till then hardly seen 
a rabbit in France; doubtless thrifty peasant proprietors have 
little use for rabbits. 

In the autumn of 1917 I had the good luck to find myself 
a staff officer on a corps headquarters in the devastated area 
near Bapaume, and the sight of the fine coveys of partridges 
all over the wide expanse of uninhabited country on every side 
made me determined to bring back a gun and cartridges the first 
time I went on leave. 

In October of that year I brought back with me off leave a 
gun and magazine full of cartridges and started in on the 
partridges round Loupart Wood near Grévillers. ‘The first 
afternoon I soon found a large covey, quite twenty birds, feeding 
in the open on the site of some old horse lines, but no wild geese 
were ever cuter than those partridges ;_ they saw me as soon as 
I saw them, and the faster 1 walked the faster they went, always 
keeping nicely out of shot. When we had covered close on a 
mile, I found that we were getting close to the valley by Irles 
and, taking advantage of the ground, I made a detour, hoping 
that the birds would meet me face to face over a ridge, but the 
wily birds had learnt as much, if not more, of the tactics of war 
than I had, they had not been through the Somme battles 
for nothing. As I cleared the ridge I saw the covey carefully 
retracing their steps in the direction from which they had just 
come, and after chasing them as far as our original starting- 
point, I gave it up as hopeless. Walking back to camp through 
the outskirts of Loupart Wood, I chanced on another covey in the 
undergrowth and managed to get two brace. 

That night after dinner I held a council of war with two 
shooting pals, and we determined that different tactics would be 
necessary in the future if we were to do any good at all. 

We came to the conclusion that driving was the only way to 
come to terms with the partridges, but it was not possible to take 
out a platoon of batmen to beat; on the other hand, we had a 
stable full of horses requiring exercise every day. So the first 
afternoon we could get away for a few hours I gave my groom 
orders to meet us with seven other mounted grooms on the west 
side of Loupart Wood, where there were less barbed wire and fewer 
trenches than elsewhere. F 

I told my groom to make a detour with the others and beat the 
valley towards the guns, advancing in crescent formation with the 
flank horsemen well in advance of the centre. This time we com- 
pletely deceived the partridges, getting well into three of the four 
coveys which were lying in the little valley. SPORTSMAN. 
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NATURE NOTES 


GOOD & BAD YEARS FOR SWALLOWS 


HE question is often asked, ‘‘ Was the past summer a 

good one for swallows ?’’ Since 1Igo9, when visiting 

nests for the purpose of marking the young birds, of 

which I have marked with rings 1,717 swallows, I have 

kept a table of the average size of the broods each 
year, except in 1914, thus giving a good idea of whether the 
summers were good or bad. The full brood is five, and in some 
cases six are found, but on two occasions I have come across as 
many as eight in a brood, viz., in June, 1915, and June, 1918. 
The nest of June, 1918, has always contained full broods of five, 
and in 1915 and 1917 it held broods of six, all probably the 
progeny of the same pair of birds, which might be called an 
abnormal pair. 

Although slightly better than that of 1918, the summer of 
1919 was not a good one for swallows, like those of I91I, 1915 
and 1917; it was better than 1916 and 1910, and very much 
better than 1913. June showed 62 per cent. of full broods as 
compared with 60 per cent. in June, 1918, 65.5 per cent. for June, 
1917, and 68 per cent. for June 1915. The second broods are 
always smaller than the first. Thus in July the percentage of 
full broods fell to 14.2 per cent., a very low figure, as comparcd 
with 33 per cent. last year, but August showed an increase, with 
21.3 per cent., as compared with 13.5 per cent. for August last 
year. For the whole summer 38.9 per cent. showed full broods, 


as compared with 35.2 per cent. last year, 45.7 per cent. in 1917, 
28.6 per cent. in 1916, and 50 per cent. in 1915. 

The year 1913 was a very bad year, only 13.6 per cent. showing 
full broods, and 1909 was worse still, there being no full broods 
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found. The year 1911 was a very good one with 45 per cent. of 
full broods, as also was 1912, with 40 percent., while 1910 only 
showed 33 percent. The year 1915 produced five super broods of 
six or More, 1917 and 1918 four each year, while in 1911 there were 
three. The following table shows the result of my observations. 


PERCENTAGE. 
teense 
Nests Broods of Broods Average Average 

Year. visited. SLX OY more. of five. full broods brood. 
19090 II 0 oO 0 3.27 
I9I0 45 ra) 15 33.0 3.89 
IgII 60 3 24 45.0 4.4 
IgI2 20 CY) 8 40.0 3.95 
1913 22 () 3 13.6 3.27 
1914 NONE — = -- — 
1915 38 5 14 50.0 4.65 
1916 42 ra) 12 28.5 4.0 
1917 70 4 28 45.7 4.3 
1918 51 4 14 35.2 4.19 
1919 59 0 23 38.9 4.11 


These figures apply to North Lancashire and Westmorland. 
H. W. Rosinson. 
THE CALL OF THE DEER. 
__ The inquisitiveness of deer is well known, but it was not 
till a few days ago that I tested the truth of the Burmese method 
of calling up the barking or rib-faccd deer (Cervus Muntjez). 
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I was encamped in a village round which the deer were yery 
numerous, and I went out with a Burman to stalk them. | had, 
unfortunately, only a 12-bore gun, and could not get close e» ough 
to bag one; but my Burman was not to be defeated, and, suc enly 
motioning me to stop, he squatted down and commenced 1 king 
a squeaky, whistling noise by means of blowing against th. cdge 
of a leaf stretched taut in his fingers. Nothing happend on 
the first two occasions, but on the third attcmpt I suddenly 
heard a rush, and before one could hardly realise it a decr was 
rushing headlong towards us, which I shot within ten paccs 
of where we stood. On enquiry, the Burman tried to cxplain 
this behaviour of the decr, a doe, by saying the call was a «xual 
one; but my own idea, and that generally believed, is that 
it is the call of a fawn in distress, as both sexes answer this call, 
although the male more rarely than the doe. Needless to say, 
this is the first and last time I shall be guilty of such an unsporting 
method of obtaining my “‘ roast.’’ A brother naturalist and well 
known big-game shot tells me that once when out with a Buiman 
who claimed to be able to call up sambhur (Cervus unicolor) 
by this method a tiger appeared on the scene, and, having gone 
out without any weapon, the experiment naturally came abiuptly 
to an end; but he says that sambhur do answer this call also, 
undoubtedly. P. F. WickuHam. 


WHEATEARS ON CHESIL BEACH. 


When botanising on Chesil Beach during the first week of 
August this year I was much interested in the enormous number 
of wheatears. At first sight there seemed to be only a few 
seagulls, and in one place two 
or three very spry ringed 
plovers strutting about in the 
brilliant sunshine; but as I 
walked further along the beach 
in search of that lovely bright 
purple vetch Lathyrus Clariti- 
mus, which seemed to be grow- 
ing actually out of the very 
stones themselves, my attention 
was taken by any number of 
small groups of wheatears, 
which kept flying up close to 
me—apparently from no- 
where—and joining together 
into one large flock, only to 
break up again into smaller 
companies, settle on the stones 
further ahead and immediately 
become invisible. It was 
curious comparing this camou- 
flage of nature with that of man; 
for in the harbour near by 
were wonderful looking ships 
painted all over with black and 
white stripes, while on _ the 
edge of the ‘harbour huge 
cylinders, painted in_ great 
patches of buff, green, purple, 
red and black, looked as con- 
spicuous as the birds wi.cn on 
wing and were as difficult to 
see from the periscope o! a 
hostile submarine as the little groups of wheatears when *_ ‘tied 
among their friendly stones. V 


BIRDS’ FOOD DURING SNOW. 


In January last year, after a heavy snowfall in Yor!shire, 
I noticed several areas of about 15ft. diameter, every inch 
of which had been industriously turned over by the birds, 
evidently in search of food, for the earth below had alse cen 
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considerably disturbed. At first I had not sufficient | ; por- 
tunity to look for the explanation of this; but I noticc. ‘hat 
each of these disturbed areas was situated either very 1 | 10, 


or immediately beneath a large oak tree. When I visit the 
places later the snow had completely disappeared, and I ound 
that the upturned earth was, as I expected it might be, 1) ckly 
littcrcd with the husks of acorns. Up to the time of the sr \viall 
these acorns had been quite despiscd and left untouched but 
as soon as other sources of food. were limited by the cov. "ng 
of srow, the hungry birds did their work so thoroughly that 
scarcely a whole acorn was to be found. This fact is stranger 
than it would seem to be on first consideration, for, previous 
to the snowfall, the acorns had been tramped firmly into the 
ground, and very few were visible. With the addition of sev« ral 
inches of snow the concealment of the acorns could not have 
been more complete ; so that the birds must either have remcm- 
bered sceing them there before they were trampced into the 
earth, or have discovered their presence in some other way 
unknown to us. From the foot-marks in the snow I judged 
that most of the birds were rooks. Cc 
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